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The Pompous Preacher 
By THE RicuT Rev. Mscr. H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


In the long history of preaching, does the pompous preacher 
figure as an extremely rare specimen of pulpit eloquence? Or— 
assuming that he once existed—is he now quite as extinct as the 
dodo? 

Some such queries as those just noted above might be uttered 
by anyone who should consult the ten closely printed pages of 
Index to Jackson's volume titled “Curiosities of the Pulpit, and 
Pulpit Literature.” For while that copious Index draws atten- 
tion to humorous sermons, wearisome preaching, pulpit drolleries, 
homiletic flattery, pulpit pungencies, occasional indulgence in 
punning, plagiarism in the pulpit, various arts for gaining popu- 
larity, quaint sayings and maxims and titles, etc., etc., I have 
not been able to find any reference to pomposity in the pulpit. 

On second thought, however, the defeated searcher in that 
Index will perhaps reflect that it may be difficult to characterize 
‘the pompous preacher” adequately in a history of preaching, be- 
cause pomposity exists rather in the pose or manner or vocal tone 
of a speaker than in his verbal utterances; and such matters as 
pose, gesture, or vocal mannerisms are not easy to analyse and 
then to picture or describe ia mere words. If a contemporaneous 
critic of some oldtime (or even present-day) orator considered 
him pompous, a historian of preaching can only record that esti- 
mate and let a reader draw his own conclusions. 

Meanwhile, it also remains true that pomposity may be con- 
jectured in the heavy diction of a sermon—but the quiet manner of 
delivery of the unnecessarily ponderous verbiage may have suc- 
ceeded in robbing the sermon of its lurking pomposity, at least in 
so far as a critic’s power of lively description is concerned. 
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On the other hand, the vocal delivery of quite ordinary phrase- 
ology—even when that delivery is not accompanied with pom- 
pous pose or gesture—may suggest the idea of pomposity in a por- 
tentous slowness of utterance. 

Nevertheless, while a kindly critic will hesitate to characterize 
as ‘‘pompous” any preacher whom he has not himself heard, it 
seems clear that pompous preachers have indeed existed. Let 
me illustrate this fact by quoting from an amusing volume! of 
recollections by a cultured writer: 


“A greater man in the public eye was Gaisford, Dean of Christ 
Church. His comment on the value of scholarship, and particularly 
of Greek, is worth recalling at the present time, even for its audacity. 
This is what he declaimed from the University pulpit: ‘The study 
of Greek Literature... not only enables us to look down on others 
less gifted than ourselves, not only elevates above the common herd, 
but leads not infrequently to positions of considerable emolument.’ 

“I know that Osborne Gordon guaranteed another version: 
‘but also leads to posts of honor and emolument, certainly in this 
world, and probably in the next.’ 

“Gordon served under the Dean, but I doubt his memory. Gais- 
ford was pompous, and vain of his learning, but not an irreverent fool.’’ 


The italics here are mine. It would thus appear that a preacher 
can be pompous without conscious irreverence, although pom- 
posity in the pulpit may indeed be, to a reverent but critical 
hearer, a sort of foolishness which does not therefore make the 
preacher an irreverent fool. 


I 


Pomposity may reside in unnecessary solemnity of manner. 
This is comically illustrated in Parker’s ‘““Ad Clerum”’ at too great 
length for full quotation: 


“An illustrative case occurs to me at this moment: a ministerial 
acquaintance of mine is entirely innocent of imitating anyone, yet 
a more unnatural speaker never addressed an audience. . . . The 
manner of my reverend acquaintance is nobly independent of the 
spirit or importance of the subject which he undertakes to discuss. .. . 
My unnatural acquaintance is quite as eloquent in giving his opinion 

1“H. M. I.’s Notebook or Recreations of an Inspector of Schools,” by E. M. 


Sneyd-Kynnersley (London, 1930). His Preface leads me to infer that ‘“‘Gaisford”’ 
is a fictitious name, although the anecdote itself is true. 
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whether a ministerial dinner should cost one and sixpence or one 
and ninepence, as when describing the creation of man or the battle 
of Armageddon. .. . I have heard him give a public announcement 
of a tea-meeting, tickets ninepence each, in a manner quite as solemn 
and urgent as if in one hurried breath he had been announcing that 
there was a flood in England, a fire in Scotland, and an earthquake 
half over the continent of Europe. The consequence was, that no 
timid persons ventured to go near the tea-meeting, and not more 
than half a dozen adventurous youths took a ninepenny ticket each, 
in order to see what was going to happen! He cannot be easy; he 
cannot lower his pompous tone* to an ordinary key; if he were to 
ask a chambermaid for a candle, he would leave upon her mind the 
impression that the morning would rise upon the smoking ruins of 
the house... .” 


Father Appleton’s volume* has somewhat pompous diction 
which can be illustrated by the simple device of placing the text 
of a Gospel selection beside the Explanation in parallel columns. 
Thus we find: 


Gospel Text Familiar Explanation 


See the fig-tree and all the As if He had said: when, in 
trees; when they shoot forth the revolving course of the sea- 
their fruits, you know that the sons, you perceive the vegetable 
summer is nigh. creation assuming activity, and 

the plants of different kinds pre- 
paring for their future produce, 
you are sensible by experience 
that the time of summer is 
advancing. 


Appropriate comment on both the simplicity and easy intelligi- 
bility as well as the great brevity of the Gospel text and the ex- 
tensive and high-flown verbiage of the ‘Familiar Explanation” 
is quite impossible, without exasperation of my readers. Another 
illustration : 


Gospel Text Familiar Explanation 


Jesus then said: ‘Make the Our Saviour, upon this, bids 
men sit down.’’ Now, there was His disciples apprise the people 
much grass in the place. that He wished them to sit down. 


_ *I have conferred italics on the words pompous tone, since pomposity may reside 
in the tone of voice as well as in pose or gesture. 

*“‘An Analysis or Familiar Explanation of the Gospels as Read at the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass on the Different Sundays and Festivals Throughout the Year”’ 
(Dublin, 1853). 
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It happened, fortunately, that 
on the spot where this crowd was 
collected, there was a sufficiency 
of herbage to afford them a good 
seat. 


This illustration is found in the treatment of the Gospel for the 
Fourth Sunday of Lent. The words apprise, sufficiency, and 
herbage really do seem to be not unworthy of some “‘explanation” 
to an ordinary congregation of good folk. Also it might be asked: 
is the Gospel text in any way difficult to understand? 

Let me conclude these illustrations (of a heavy diction replacing 
the simplicity of the Gospel text) with two taken from the Gospel 
for the Seventh Sunday after Pentecost: 


Gospel Text Familiar Explanation 
And they had a few little Fish seems to have been es- 
fishes, and He blessed them, and teemed, as indeed it was but 
commanded them to beset before natural, the chief subsistence of 
them. the people on the sea-coast of 
Galilee, where, from their vicin- 
ity to the source, it was probably 
very cheap; and therefore, in 
most of the miracles performed 
by the Son of God in this 
province or its neighborhood, it 
had generally a share. But the 
quantity of it that was produced 
on this memorable instance ap- 
pears, at least comparatively to 
the exigency of the case, to have 
been utterly inadequate to the 
purpose intended. Small, how- 
ever, as it was, Christ deigned to 
bestow His blessing on it, before 
He ordered it to be distributed 
among the assembly then pres- 
ent. 


And they did eat and were To let His apostles see that 
filled; and they took up that He had completely executed 
which was left of the fragments, what He had undertaken to do, 
seven baskets. of which at first they appeared 
so doubtful; I mean, that He 
had fed the needy multitude to 
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their entire satisfaction: Christ 
gave orders to gather up the 
dispersed remnants of the pro- 
visions that had been served out. 
This the disciples did accord- 
ingly; and, to their astonish- 
ment, collected no less than 
seven whole baskets of the super- 
fluous remains; a quantity, per- 
haps, surpassing the original 
stock. 


The ‘original stock’’ comprised only seven loaves and a few 
little fishes. The ‘‘seven whole baskets of the superfluous re- 
mains’ are here estimated by the time-consuming commentator 
as “‘a quantity, perhaps, surpassing the original stock.”’ 

Query: Shall we look upon the few illustrations given above as 
a fair indication of pompousness in preaching? Throughout, the 
Gospel text seems more easily intelligible, whether to the learned 
or to the simple class of hearers, than the diffuse and at times com- 
plicated verbiage of the commentator, which included such 
phraseology as: revolving course of the seasons, perceive the 
vegetable creation assuming activity, sensible by experience, fu- 
ture produce, apprise the people, sufficiency of herbage, chief 
subsistence, vicinity to the source, memorable instance, compara- 
tively to the exigency of the case, utterly inadequate, dispersed 
remnants, superfluous remains, surpassing the original stock. 

How shall we, of nearly a century later, venture to judge the 
reaction of the pulpit orator’s audience to such phraseology? 
Did that audience goggle (figuratively speaking) at the rapid 
succession of sesquipedalian, or at least scarcely intelligible, 
words and phrases? Or did their lively wits interpret the general 
meaning of the words and phrases correctly?‘ 


II 


Has too much space been given to quotations from the volume 
of Father Appleton? Fearing this, I was reassured at finding, in 


‘In the Advertisement prefixed by the Editor we read: ‘Thus in each Instruction 
several important truths will be . . . presented to the reader in a plain, familiar 
style....’’ The italics are mine. Similarly, Fr. Appleton, in his Introduction, says: 
“TI have endeavored, in as few words as possible, to elucidate the genuine meaning. .. .”’ 
The italics are again mine. 
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a small book of only ninety pages, bearing the title of “How to 
Preach’’® (and therefore having to deal with very many topics), 
one and one-half pages devoted to an excerpt from only one 
“pompous” sermon. From this excerpt I shall quote only twenty 
of its fifty lines—and even that comparatively small amount may 
fatigue my readers. What, then, should we think of the good 
folk who had to listen to a whole sermon of the kind? The Rev. 
Mr. Green introduces the excerpt as follows: “By way of example, 
we may quote some extracts from a sermon printed in a localised 
Primitive Methodist magazine and reproduced a little while ago, 
with some sarcastic remarks, in the columns of the British Weekly: 


Text, ‘For it was now eventide” (Acts, iv. 3). 


It may seem a thing incredible that while the sun is high in the 
heavens and the universe glows with apocalyptic splendour, the 
human mind can possibly banquet upon black and bitter thoughts. 
Such a brood however doth tenant the bosoms of the bigoted council, 
seeing even in the Temple their psychological currents chisel them- 
selves in their features that their countenances grow grimly grey as 
their souls of steel stare through their tearless eyes, gleaming from 
under their icy eyebrows, thus in this autumnal day of the thirty- 
third year of Our Lord, whose aurora had sponged the fog from the 
face of the heavens and swept the mist from mountain tops, flooded 
fields with felicitous light, and robed forests in mysterious loveliness, 
that the tenantry of creation vied in voicing their gladness that every 
prospect pleased, only man being vile enough to cherish even as the 
golden day grew brighter, also in its cooler declining hours, those 
grisly thoughts of gripping innocent men and making jail-birds of 
them. 


What I have thus quoted is only 40 per cent of the whole excerpt 
given by Mr. Green with exemplary patience. Its character is 
very different from that of Father Appleton’s ‘‘Familiar Explana- 
tion of the Gospels.”” The Primitive Methodist preacher stu- 
diously sought for alliterations in phrases, for glowing (or high- 
falutin’) language, for ‘‘flowers of rhetoric” (as it were), and the 
like. The result was a most unpleasant sort of pomposity in 
diction. Quite alien to all such flowery rhetoric was the diction 
of Father Appleton, whose Latinistic training in the seminary, and 
Latin textbooks in the courses given in the higher seminary, ap- 


5 “How to Preach. A Manual for Students.” Lectures by the Rev. E. Tyrrell 
Green, M.A. (London, 1904, 90 small pages). 
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pear to have made it easier for him to express his thoughts in an 
obviously Latinized sort of English. But, here again, we seem 
to find an illustration (however little intended) of pompous dic- 
tion. The moral could therefore well be for a priest to search 
out simple English equivalents for all ponderous Latinized words 
and phrases. 

It is thus antecedently probable that priests will naturally re- 
peat in the pulpit the kind of wording to which their seminary 
studies have thoroughly accustomed them. Probably it will re- 
quire definite effort to make ourselves intelligible to those who 
“don’t speak our language” (using here the slangy and jocose 
language of the comic stage). 

On the other hand, it may also be feared that a preacher will at 
times actually seek out difficult terminology in a ‘‘display”’ ser- 
mon. It has been said of Baxter, the famous Nonconformist 
preacher of seventeenth-century England, that he always tried 
to use the simplest local language whilst preaching to rural folk— 
always, that is to say, in general. But once a year (he humor- 
ously confided to a friend) he employed only the most stilted 
language with the design of complete unintelligibility for his 
humble flock, in order that his gaping hearers should not foolishly 
deem him, because of his usual complete intelligibility, as a man 
quite as unlearned as themselves. He felt it desirable for his 
flock to respect his scholarly attainments, lest they should con- 
sider themselves able at times to preach to others of their ilk. 

It is possible that the great Samuel Johnson did something like 
this at times, with the resulting criticism that, if he had written a 
play about fishes, he would have made minnows talk like whales. 
At any rate, he has been credited with having created a sort of 
new tongue styled ‘‘Johnsonese.’’ Milburn, in his entertaining 
volume entitled ‘““Ten Years of Preaching-Life: Chapters from 
an Autobiography,” has a paragraph which may be instructive 
for us as well as entertaining. .I quote a portion of it: 


‘“‘My lonely wayfarings [he was a Methodist preacher] were now 
and then cheered by the companionship of an older and more ex- 
perienced preacher friend. . . . One of these in whom I greatly de- 
lighted and who afforded me endless entertainment, by the variety 
of his knowledge, as well as by the singularity of his expressions, 
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must have, if not a description, at least a passing mention. From 
his youth he had been a voracious reader and was thoroughly booked 
in all the standards, especially of theology and poetry. It was 
evident that in his early life his study of Johnson had only been 
equalled by his admiration of him. His style had been moulded by 
that of the great lexicographer; and I suppose that the Johnsonian 
manner has never been carried to a higher pitch than by my friend. 
His sermons were most elaborately prepared, and delivered with the 
greatest fluency and unction. He poured forth his sonorous periods 
with the most weighty seriousness; yet I confess that I have not 
always been able to suppress a smile when I have heard him utter a 
periphrase of this kind: ‘The small particle of the aqueous fluid 
which trickles from the visual organ over the lineaments of the 
countenance, betokening grief.’ ”’ 


The Rev. Mr. Milburn perhaps indulged here in an amiable ex- 
aggeration. But the sketch may have been approximately true 
to life. We have found how easily Father Appleton fell into the 
habit of Latinizing the simple English of the Gospels for the 
Church Year. 

Now there are, of course, occasions that seem to demand a noble 
and inspiring kind of pulpit diction. In public lectures dealing 
with an inspiring theme the opportunities for such diction are 
more plentiful, partly because the good folk who pay to hear a lec- 
ture are probably better educated than the ordinary congrega- 
tions that must—at least perfunctorily—listen to sermons. Re- 
cently I heard (over the air) a sermon preached to a Catholic con- 
gregation at evening devotions. The sermon had a number of 
words which, I thought, would have little meaning for an “or- 
dinary’”’ congregation. It also contained a Latin quotation 
(which, however, the preacher forthwith translated into English). 
When the sermon had ended, I remarked to a friend who had also 
“listened in” that the congregation probably contained quite a 
number of good people who had never gone beyond the Eighth 
Grade in school. My friend immediately remarked that some of 
the hearers had probably not gone beyond the Second Grade. 
This remark coming from one of ‘‘the laity’”’ gave me furiously to 
think. Some splendor of diction is obviously permissible in such 
a volume as the Methodist preacher, Mr. Milburn, wrote for 
educated folk. The difference between skillful and poetic pic- 
turization of a scene, on the one hand, and merely excessive ver- 
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bosity, on the other hand, will be obvious from the following 
quotation I make from his book: 

“The region in which I now dwelt was historic ground. . . . On the 
bosom of that mighty river whose tawny current now washes the 
levee of merchandise and traffic where hundreds of steamboats lie 
moored, the saintly Marquette and his companion, Joliet, the first 
Europeans whose keel ever furrowed its waves, floated in their bark 
canoe, from the mouth of the Wisconsin, a thousand miles or more 
through, past wooded and unpeopled banks. . . . The French in 
Canada had heard of it as ‘the great river,’ but now the pious Jesuit, 
his grateful heart filled with love towards the Virgin Mother of 
Bethlehem and her Divine Son, calls it reverently the River of the 
Conception” (p. 105). 

Certainly, a preacher will consider the character and the cul- 
ture of his hearers on each occasion, and will feel justified at times 
in using even sesquipedalian words of unavoidable technical im- 
portance. On the other hand, it seems proper to remember that 
John Henry Newman wrote and re-wrote, laid the manuscript 
aside for some time and then re-wrote again and again, in order 
to achieve easy intelligibility. As to his sermon-writing, I sup- 
pose he felt justified in having the title of ‘‘Parochial and Plain 
Sermons”’ placed on that many-volumed series. 


III 


In this paper, the word “‘pompous”’ has been used only in a de- 
rogatory way. But the word can have a good meaning if limited 
to such expressions as ‘‘a pompous procession” doing honor to the 
guest of a nation, or “‘a pompous triumph” in warfare celebrated 
with marching troops and fanfare of trumpets. But it has a 
‘“‘bad”’ sense when a person seeks undeserved honors by assuming 
an important manner of speech or of personal bearing. The 
great difference between “‘pomp” (which is often desirable, e.g., 
in great churchly processions or national celebrations) and “‘pomp- 
ousness”’ (which aims at effect without the power of achieving it) 
is neatly illustrated by James Russell Lowell in his praise of the 
poet Dryden: “In verse he had a pomp which, excellent in itself, 
became pompousness in his imitators” (‘‘Among my Books,”’ 
Ist ser., p. 76). What Lowell said of pomp in poetry might apply 
to certain great (but not ‘‘grandiloquent”) sermons whose ma- 
jestic thought was couched in majestic phraseology. 















Walking the Second Mile 
By Joun A. O’Brien, Pu.D., LL.D. 


The next important contribution of science to mankind will be 
the discovery of some of the laws which govern the spiritual uni- 
verse. That is a domain wherein science has only scratched the 
surface, but which will be the scene of science’s greatest triumphs 
in the coming years. Such was the prediction made shortly 
before his death by Charles P. Steinmetz, the wizard of electricity 
who forged thunderbolts and hurled lightning in his laboratory 
at the General Electric. 

From a totally different field of science comes the expression of 
a similar conviction. In his epochal “Man the Unknown,” Dr. 
Alexis Carrel presents evidence pointing to the existence of meta- 
psychical laws of which open-minded scientists are catching ever 
and anon increasing glimmerings. In a recent visit with this 
distinguished scientist, I found him more intent on the pursuit of 
these forces which transcend the powers of the human mind, and 
in their formulation into laws, than in the further analysis of the 
neurones, glands, lymphs, humors, and the other physical com- 
ponents of the human body. 

This newly awakened interest of scientists, including such 
astrophysicists as Eddington and Jeans who view the universe as 
a mighty thought and its Author as the Divine Mathematician, 
is refreshing to that vast army of men and women who have al- 
ways felt that after scientists had catalogued and weighed all the 
physical and chemical elements of man’s body, and described 
the functioning of every neurone in his brain, the distinctive 
part of man, his spiritual nature, had been left untouched. Scien- 
tists who have plumbed the depths of physical forces and pene- 
trated to the apex of mental capacities are beginning to catch 
glimpses of the transcendental forces of that universe into which 
the spiritual nature of the human personality emerges. 

For man is an amphibian, an inhabitant of two worlds—one 
physical and material, the other spiritual and immaterial. Much 
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probing of the first has been accomplished, but little of the second. 
Scientists are beginning to appreciate more profoundly the truth 
of Hamlet’s words: ‘““There are more things in heaven and earth, 
Horatio, than are dreamt of in your philosophy.” 


Law of Surplus Service 


While scientists are waiting in tiptoed expectancy for the dawn- 
ing of a larger vision of the new universe which intrigues the mind 
and imagination of man, we can begin to put into more general 
application a few of the laws whose validity in the spiritual world 
has been established beyond all dispute. One of the most im- 
portant of these is the law of surplus service. It is a law formu- 
lated by the Divine Founder of the Christian Faith who substi- 
tuted for the old Mosaic law, ‘“‘an eye for an eye and a tooth for a 
tooth,” the new law of love prompting the individual to do more 
than is required of him by strict justice. 

After referring to the lex talionis mentioned above, Christ says: 
“But I say to you not to resist evil: but if one strike thee on thy 
right cheek, turn to him also the other. And if a man will con- 
tend with thee in judgment, and take away thy coat, let go thy 
cloak also unto him. And whosoever shall compel thee to go one 
mile, go with him two.”’ In the rendering of that superabundant 
service, more than the law of justice and equity could demand, in 
the rising above the merely human instinct to strike back, and in 
returning love for hatred, will be found one of the most important 
laws of the spiritual universe. In the measure in which indi- 
viduals fulfill this law of surplus service will be found the measure 
of the spiritual progress of mankind. It is the unfailing index of 
the race’s progress in social altruism, the unerring gauge of the 
spiritual qualitativeness of human life. 

The surplus that is rendered in helpful service, in kindliness, in 
love, is not lost but becomes part of the common spiritual treasury 
of the race. Like the Egyptian granary filled at Joseph’s order 
during the seven fat years, it tides mankind over the lean years 
of selfishness, war, and spiritual famine. Like a mighty reservoir 
that holds the answer to the cry of all life in time of drought, it 
rescues the race from extinction in periods of crass materialism and 
spiritual aridity, when man acts on the principle of ‘‘an eye for an 
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eye,” and measures his payments in terms of cold calculating jus- 
tice, in which the dividends of generosity and love are conspicuous 
by their absence. Mankind but treads the weary treadmill of 
spiritual standpatism, stretching the status quo into the shadows 
of eternity, and anchoring the race in the bog of spiritual barren- 
ness. It is the surplus in service, in kindliness, in love, which 
constitutes the lifting power of the universe, the lever which 
elevates human life from the lowly swamps of selfishness to the 
mountain peaks of magnanimity and nobility of character. 


‘“‘Unprofitable Servants’”’ 


The insistence by Christ upon the necessity of doing more than 
is commanded if one is to achieve any marked spiritual progress, 
is brought out vividly in two further instances. After alluding 
to the servant who ploughed the field, fed the cattle, and per- 
formed nothing but the duties enjoined upon him, Christ turned 
to the disciples with the words: “So you also, when you shall 
have done all these things that are commanded you, say: ‘We are 
unprofitable servants; we have done that which we ought to do.’”’ 
The mere doing of what they ‘“‘ought to do” established no claim 
to spiritual nobility or perfection of character. 

They must do more than that. Only when the narrow channel 
of strict duty overflows with the surplus in generosity, in kindli- 
ness, in love, is there a contribution to the spiritual treasury of 
the race and a stimulus to its progress. Only when the lex 
talionis and the cold calculations of legalistic ethics are trans- 
cended in the surplus payments of a mighty and generous love 
that forgets the decimal points of strict justice, and pours itself 
out in torrents beyond all requirements, does one contribute to 
the spiritual dynamics which constitute the lifting power of the 
universe. Then and only then. 

A second instance in which Christ emphasized the necessity of 
doing more than merely keep the Commandments if one aspires 
for perfection, occurred during His encounter with the rich young 
man. In response to the query as to what he should do to enter 
into life, Christ tells him to keep the Commandments. When the 
young man replies that he has done this from his youth, Christ de- 
clares: “If thou wilt be perfect, go sell what thou hast, and give 
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to the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in heaven; and come 
follow Me.’’ It is to be noted here that the mark of Christ’s 
discipleship is not the mere keeping of the Commandments. It is 
the doing of the more than the law requires, the giving of one’s 
riches to the poor and the spending of one’s life in the service of 
mankind. 

The quality of doing more than is required is, then, the distinc- 
tive quality of the true Christian and the unfailing index of no- 
bility of life. With his penetrating insight into human life, 
Shakespeare recognized this trait as the crown of the moral char- 
acter. Thus, in depicting the qualities of Desdemona in the as- 
cending scale of their values, Iago places this as the crowning one, 
saying of her: “She is so free, so kind, so apt, so blessed a dis- 
position, that she holds it a vice in her goodness not to do more 
than is requested.”’ This is the attitude which Christ sought to 
make universal among His followers, and the distinctive mark of 
His discipleship—the attitude of regarding as a vice in one’s good- 
ness the failure to do more than is requested. 

The men and women who have made the greatest contributions 
to human welfare, who have blazed new trails through ethical 
jungles, and have carved their names most deeply upon the grate- 
ful hearts of the race, are those who did not stop to count the cost in 
labor, in love, in sacrifice.- They threw their lives upon the altar 
of mankind’s progress, esteemed the sacrifice as naught, and re- 
gretted only that they had but one life to give. 

“The men,”’ observes Dr. H. E. Fosdick, ‘“‘who have struck 
humanity’s life as the shaft of water strikes the turbine at Niagara, 
saying, ‘Move,’ have been men who knew that ‘God does not al- 
ways pay wages on a Saturday,’ and so were willing to serve on 
through all hostility, to help the very humanity that cursed them 
while they blessed. The roll-call of the world’s spiritual heroes re- 
veals not a single one-mileman. Forno man ever saved anybody, 
or served any great cause, or left any enduring impress who was 
not willing to forget indignities, bear no grudges, and, like Paul 
when the Jews had cast him out of their synagogues, had beaten, 
stoned, and all but killed him, say: ‘I could wish myself accursed 
for my brethren’s sake, my kinsmen according to the flesh.... 
My heart’s desire and prayer to God for Israel is that they may 
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be saved.’ The world’s saviours have all, in one way or another, 
loved their enemies and done them good. All of saviourhood lies in 
the second mile.” 


‘“‘Through the Black Face There Shines ...”’ 


Booker T. Washington, born in slavery and abandoned by a 
father whom he never saw, rising from slavery and lifting his 
people from a condition of intellectual, social and spiritual bond- 
age, is an inspiring example of a man who did not stop to count 
the cost. When only ten years old, he was working in the coal 
mines of West Virginia, beginning at four a.m. and working till 
six p.m., for the princely sum of twenty-five centsaday. Seeing 
the number ‘‘18’’ on one of the barrels at the mine, his curiosity as 
to its meaning was aroused. Procuring a copy of Webster’s 
Spelling Book, he mastered the mystery of the alphabet and 
learned to read. After getting as much education as a negro 
could in those days, he came to Alabama to found the Tuskegee 
Institute. An appropriation of $2000 had been granted by the 
State. But when he arrived, he found no land, no buildings, no 
pupils. Appealing to the legislature for additional funds to pur- 
chase land and erect buildings, he was opposed by a State Senator 
who publicly declared: ‘‘One negro can go and hide behind a 
stump and whisper it to another. Negroes need no schoolhouse.”’ 

For thirty-four years Booker T. Washington labored to make 
his dream of a great school for his people come true. With un- 
flagging zeal he labored, begging for funds on his lecture tours, 
teaching, writing books, struggling against frightful odds for the 
cause to which he had consecrated his life. At every hand he met 
racial prejudice and hatred. When Theodore Roosevelt received 
him at a luncheon at the White House, Southern Senators and 
Congressmen stormed in indignation, declaring the President had 
insulted the womanhood of the South, and demanding an apology 
which, thanks to the courage of the President, was never forth- 
coming. 

In the face of constant discrimination, social ostracism and 
scowling prejudice, with the temptation to strike back ever pres- 
ent, Washington recalled the words of Christ: “The disciple is 
not above the Master. If they have persecuted Me, they shall 
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also persecute you.” Rising above the human tendency to strike 
back, to return hate for hatred, Washington followed in the foot- 
steps of the Master, writing in his diary: ‘‘No man either white 
or black, from North or from South, shall drag me down so low 
as to make me hate him.” 

Before his death, Tuskegee Institute had grown to be the largest 
Institute of its kind in America, with buildings costing $2,000,000 
spread over 2000 acres, and an enrollment of 1800 students learn- 
ing 47 trades taught in 100 buildings. When he died on Novem- 
ber 14, 1915, Andrew Carnegie voiced the sentiment of millions of 
Americans who had followed the inspiring record of the educator’s 
career, when he said: “History will tell us of two Washingtons, 
one white, one black, both fathers of their people.’’ Tuskegee 
Institute, continuing the work of intellectual and spiritual eman- 
cipation of the most neglected of God’s children in America, will 
ever remain the lengthened shadow of a mighty character— 
mighty in its capacity to suffer, to serve, to sacrifice. 

From the black depths of a West Virginia coal mine and the 
still blacker depths of a mind unillumined by even the rays of the 
alphabet to the sunlit mountain peaks of scholarly leadership and 
literary achievements—what a climb! What an achievement! 
Here was a life in which the turning of the other cheek, the walk- 
ing of the second mile, the returning of love for hatred, were of 
almost daily occurrence. Here was a life in which the surplus in 
service, in sacrifice, in love, flowed like a tidal wave over the 
banks of strict duty, enriching all mankind. Through the black 
face of Booker T. Washington shines a white light that will guide 
the groping feet of generations yet unborn. 


The Secret Source of Power 


What is the motive and the only motive that can supply the 
power necessary to enable a man to go the second mile, to do 
more than is required of him? Christ supplies the answer. Ap- 
parently as if in answer to the expressions of astonishment and 
incredulity on the faces of His disciples, Christ discloses the secret 
source of the power that will enable them to convert their com- 
pulsions into superabundant service joyously rendered. ‘You 
have heard,” He says, “that it hath been said: “Thou shalt love 
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thy neighbor and hate thy enemy.’ But I say to you: ‘Love 
your enemies: do good to them that hate you: and pray for them 
that persecute and calumniate you: that you may be the children 
of your Father who is in heaven, who maketh His sun to rise upon 
the good and bad, and raineth upon the just and the unjust.’ ” 

The motive is love, a universal love, a love that embraces one’s 
enemies. It is the only motive which can convert a work of 
drudgery grudgingly performed into a labor of love, done with 
eagerness and joy. It is the magical alchemist which alone can 
transmute the iron of heavy-footed drudgery into the gold of 
joyous service poured out without stint and far beyond the limi- 
tations of mere duty. Christ here sounds the most distinctive 
note of all His teachings to mankind. Love is both the foundation 
and the apex of the Christian Gospel. Without it the religion 
of Christ vanishes into thin air. 

Christ not only discloses the secret source of the power which 
will enable them to go the second mile, but He points to it as the 
mark which will most clearly distinguish His disciples from the 
heathens. ‘‘For if you love them that love you, what reward 
shall you have?”’ He asks. “Do not even the publicans this? 
And if you salute your brethren only, what do you more? Do not 
also the heathens this? Be ye therefore perfect, as also your 
Heavenly Father is perfect.’’ There are no half-way measures 
with Christ, no compromises with the ideal such as the prudent 
and worldly-wise are fond of making. They are called to the 
noble ideal of the highest love, a love that embraces their enemies, 
a love that makes them share in a manner the perfection of God 
who is Infinite Love. It is only in proportion as they tap this 
source of spiritual power that they become able to convert their 
compulsions into streams of joyous service which overflow the 
narrow channels of strict duty and thus make gladsome the whole 
terrain of human life. 

How weak is the life and fruitless the love of the soul that does 
not root itself in the Infinite Source of both is thus depicted by 
Frederick L. Knowles: 


O Love triumphant over guilt and sin, 
My soul is soiled, but Thou shalt enter in; 
My feet must stumble if I walk alone, 
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Lonely my heart till beating by Thine own; 
My will is weakness till it rest in Thine, 
Cut off, I wither, thirsting for the Vine; 

My deeds are dry leaves on a sapless tree, 
My life is lifeless till it live in Thee! 


Thornton Wilder opens ‘“The Bridge of San Luis Rey” with a 
brief account of the collapse of a bridge hurling to sudden destruc- 
tion a little group of people crossing it. Then he goes back and 
sketches the life of each of the victims, searching for some clue 
to solve the riddle of why these particular individuals should have 
had their lives snuffed out so suddenly and with such apparently 
blind indiscriminateness. He ends his quest by pointing to the 
only factor he has been able to find, which gives meaning to life 
and constitutes the bridge even to those who are gone. It is the 
final sentence and the noblest line in the whole novel: ‘There is a 
land of the living and a land of the dead, and the bridge is love, 
the only survival, the only meaning.” 

In his play, ““The Servant in the House,” Charles Rann Ken- 
nedy draws a vivid picture of the house compounded out of the 
beating of human hearts, and embodying the noble deeds of gen- 
erous service of all the illustrious dead—a house that symbolizes 
the hopes and groping aspirations of the race. Here is the scene: 


Bishop. They say it’s an enormous concern! 

Manson. §So it is. 

Bishop. Well, what would such an establishment as that repre- 
sent? In round numbers, now? 

Manson. (calmly) Numberless millions. 


Bishop. Numberless mil....! (Hedropshisfork.) My dear sir, 
absurd...! Why, the place must be a palace—fit for a king! 
Manson. Itis!... You must understand, this is no dead pile of 


stones and unmeaning timber. Ji 1s a living thing... . 

“When you enter it, you hear a sound—a sound as of some mighty 
poem chanted. Listen long enough, and you will learn that it is 
made up of the beating of human hearts, of the nameless music of 
men’s souls—that is, if you have ears. If you have eyes, you will 
presently see the church itseli—a looming mystery of many shapes 
and shadows, leaping sheer from floor to dome. The work of no 
ordinary builder! .. . 

“The pillars of it go up like the brawny trunks of heroes: the 
sweet human flesh of men and women is moulded about its bulwarks, 
strong, impregnable: the faces of little children laugh out from every 
corner-stone: the terrible spans and arches of it are the joined hands 
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of comrades; and up in the heights and spaces there are inscribed 
the numberless musings of all the dreamers of the world. It is yet 
building—building and built upon. Sometimes the work goes for- 
ward in deep darkness: sometimes in blinding light: now beneath 
the burden of unutterable anguish: now to the tune of a great 
laughter and heroic shoutings like the cry of thunder. (Softer.) 
Sometimes, in the silence of the night-time, one may hear the tiny 
hammerings of the comrades at work up in the dome—the comrades 
that have climbed ahead.” 






























in Memortam: 
Gis Eminence 
George Cardinal Mundelrin 


The Editors and Publishers of THE HomMILeTic AND 
PASTORAL REVIEW unite with the clergy and laity 
throughout the United States and far beyond in mourn- 
ing the death of His Eminence, George Cardinal 
Mundelein, Archbishop of Chicago and one of the three 
Princes of the Church in the United States. 

Born on the lower East Side of New York City 67 
years ago, he received his secular education in St. 
Nicholas’ parochial school, in the La Salle Institute 
of the Christian Brothers, and at Manhattan College. 

Adopted into the Diocese of Brooklyn by Bishop 
Charles E. McDonnell, he was sent to the Propaganda 
College in Rome to complete his ecclesiastical studies. 
After his ordination he became successively Assistant 
Secretary to his Ordinary, Chancellor of the Diocese, 
and eventually Auxiliary Bishop. Named successor 
to Archbishop Quigley of Chicago in December, 1915, 
his statement on leaving Brooklyn to take possession 
of his See was characteristic: ‘‘I am going full of 
courage, full of hope, full of confidence. I am not going 
to fail, for this is a case where the position was not 
sought. I did not ask to go. I was not asked whether 
I would go. I am just old-fashioned enough to believe 
that God can do what He wants to, as He wants to, 
and through whom He wants to; and I am just an in- 
strument in His hands now to do what He wants to do.” 

A detailed description of the great prelate’s under- 
takings in Chicago must be left for his biographer. 
Any one of a score of his achievements would be a 
glorious monument to any prelate. Fortunately his 
name is directly associated with what was perhaps his 
most ambitious venture—the creation of the magnifi- 
cent Seminary of St. Mary of the Lake at Mundelein 
(the title assigned to a new township). One is surely 
not far astray in regarding Cardinal Mundelein as the 
true founder of the Big Brother movement and of the 
CYO (Catholic Youth Organization), developed to 






















such magnificent proportions under the active leader- 
ship of Chicago’s Auxiliary Bishop, the Most Rev. 
Bernard J. Sheil. In its reorganization of Catholic 
Charities under Cardinal Mundelein, Chicago also fur- 
nished inspiration and guidance for the land. Therecord 
of this organization for a single year showed the provision 
of food, clothing and shelter for nearly 40,000 families, 
comprising over 150,000 individuals. The efficiency 
and high standards of the Catholic Charities of Chicago 
are sufficiently attested by the fact that this organiza- 
tion was made a custodian of State and Federal funds 
during the height of the depression. Among the numer- 
ous sociological institutions founded by the late Cardinal 
may be mentioned the Lewis Memorial Maternity 
Hospital, which provides the most skilful medical 
attention for expectant mothers at a nominal cost. 
Though handicapped by the World War and two de- 
pressions, Cardinal Mundelein erected more than 600 
charitable and educational institutions (including more 
than a score of district high schools). 

But undoubtedly the outstanding, as it was the most 
Catholic and lovable, characteristic of the late Cardinal 
was his overwhelming concern for the poor. Let us 
record here a typical utterance, addressed just a year 
ago to the Holy Name Society of Chicago. “The 
trouble with us in the past,’’ deciared the Cardinal, 
“thas been that we were too often allied or drawn into an 
alliance with the wrong side. Selfish employers of 
labor have flattered the Church by calling it the great 
conservative force, and then called upon it to act as a 
police force while they paid but a pittance of wage to 
those who worked for them. I hope that day has gone 
by. Our place is beside the poor, behind the working 
man. They are our people, they build our churches, 
they occupy our pews, their children crowd our schools, 
our priests come from their sons.”’ 

Were we dealing with any other institution than the 
Catholic Church, we should be tempted to say that in 
the death of Cardinal Mundelein an irreparable loss has 
been sustained. We lament profoundly the passing of 
this great churchman, this true American, this sincerely 
devoted friend of the people. His works will survive 
and hallow his memory. May he rest in peace! 


















Applied Leadership 
By KILian J. HENNRICH, O.M.Cap., A.M. 


Having outlined the general principles, methods and forms of 
leadership, we come to their application in the different fields of 
leadership. Since this is a very extensive topic, it is necessary to 
confine ourselves to those fields that are of direct practical in- 
terest to pastors and parishioners. Stated in general terms, they 
are Catholic Action and Social Action. In training leaders for 
both of these, the imparting of special knowledge is of primary 
importance. The teaching must be done in a special manner, 
namely, by presenting matters with the objective of their being 
passed on to others. Principles and outstanding truths should 
be impressed repeatedly, rather than a wealth of information 
expounded. These principles should be related to actual condi- 
tions in order to focus the leader’s attention and to sharpen his 
power of observation. Ideals should be presented that are ca- 
pable of inspiring and maintaining enthusiasm. In a word, the 
instruction should equip the leader to grasp a situation immedi- 
ately, give answers without much hesitation, and decide quickly. 
Helpful in this connection is “Catholic Evidence Training Out- 
lines,’’! with its many suggestions for leaders and appropriate 
examples. One thing should be kept permanently in mind: 
all leadership training engaged in by Catholics, clerical or lay, 
should be based on religious conviction and should be permeated 
by religion. This holds true for every kind of leadership, whether 
religious, social, recreational, or other. Hence, the trainer of 
leaders must himself be deeply spiritual, and those who are not 
should be excluded except in phases that are more or less technical. 
The auspices alone under which the training is given does not 
make such training Catholic. 

Catholic Action Leadership 

The term Catholic Action as used here comprises the leader- 

ship in Catholic Action proper, as well as leadership in all strictly 


1 Sheed and Ward, New York City. 
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religious organizations such as the Third Order, Sodality, Holy 
Name, Fraternity of Christian Doctrine, Holy Family, etc. 
Some organizations of a mixed nature might also fall under this 
heading. The writer feels that this religious leadership has been 
sufficiently explained in his “Handbook of Catholic Action’? 
and “‘The Seraphic Youth,’* which are found in many parish 
libraries. Not much need be added to what has been said in 
these books, and the application to parish societies not specifically 
mentioned can safely be left to the priest or moderator. More- 
over, these societies have their handbooks and other literature 
that will facilitate leadership training, and some of their national 
headquarters are ready to give assistance in the conduct of a train- 
ing course, 

All leadership without exception is more or less salesmanship, 
implying things to be sold, the finding of customers, interesting 
them in accepting what is offered and moving them to pay the 
price that is asked. The latter is one of the conditions for sur- 
rendering the goods, and another may be the re-sale of what has 
been received. The profit motive need not be absent, although 
these profits may not always be material but rather spiritual and 
eternal. The returns of liturgical or Eucharistic leadership will 
be almost exclusively of the latter kind. 


Social Action Leadership 


Under this heading will be treated such leadership as is not 
strictly religious or occupational. Regular school work will not 
be considered. All other fields will be restricted to those that are 
of interest to all or to a large section of parishioners. 

As a basic instruction for social leadership a training in de- 
mocracy may serve. Democracy is very popular in our days, and 
it would be difficult to find a topic that would be equally attrac- 
tive. Its field is wide, since democracy is rather an attitude than 
a form. It may be observed from the start that leadership 
courses under parish auspices should be as far as possible non- 
political, although the material treated may indirectly exercise 
a great influence in political affairs. But party politics should 


2 Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., New York City. 
* Third Order Bureau, Shonnard Place, Yonkers, N. Y. 
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never be the main objectives of parish or Catholic society courses. 

Leadership in Democracy.—Democracy is the article to be sold 
by means of this course. What is democracy? Dr. Murray 
Butler recently defined it as ‘‘a government by the people in the 
interest of all people with the guarantee of civil and religious 
liberty.”"* This definition covers political liberty very well; it 
does not include economic liberty, since in this field a democratic 
government is considerably limited. Democratic economy might 
be defined as the social or corporative management by the people 
concerned in the interest of all the people or society. Since 
Webster’s definition of democracy is also purely political, it is not 
of particular value to us at present. For our purpose, we need a 
definition that covers the whole life of a citizen, and for this the 
following definition might prove to be most practicable. Democ- 
racy is a society in which as far as possible the people themselves 
work out the ethics for the pursuit of temporal and spiritual 
happiness on the basis of charity and justice. This democratic 
concept includes many things that are not political, but are 
equally important for the welfare of society and the individual. 
Democracy is frequently misunderstood or falsely interpreted. 
Democracy is not the rule of the mob, or the absence of restraint 
or necessarily the rule of the majority, or liberty in everything. 
It is not the pitting of class against class, poor against rich, worker 
against employer, race against race, and religion against religion. 
There may be situations in which this is seemingly necessary in 
self-defense, but it is not democratic. Democracy requires the 
working out of a practical living program, not necessarily in- 
spired or decreed from above, but resulting from the practical 
thought of the qualified representatives of all classes and cate- 
gories of citizens. It is a give-and-take proposition with the hope 
that the State will aid if necessary in the execution of the plans 
formulated by us, the people. These plans must be based on 
immutable moral principles, and must be made practicable by 
revisable ethics. 

Hence, Totalitarianism which claims everything for the 
Government and leaves practically nothing to the governed is 
not democratic, because it leaves the people out of consideration 


4‘ N. Y. Times (August 16, 1939). 
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in procuring the welfare of the State preéminently. This is 
wrong, because historically the State is for the people and the 
people were first in order of creation. Examples of perfect 
totalitarian societies are Russia and Germany, whose govern- 
ments dominate both body and soul of the citizens. Totalitari- 
anism is not identical with dictatorship. All totalitarian States 
are ruled by dictators, but dictators may also be found in others 
that are not true democracies or are in a social revolution. Fas- 
cism considers dictatorship as a temporary necessity, and still 
respects the religious rights of the people. There are several 
degrees in dictatorship. At present, the dictatorships in Spain, 
Italy, and Portugal differ greatly, but some of these countries 
are on the road to democracy. Naturally a true democracy is 
best to safeguard a democratic society such as that outlined in the 
social Encyclicals, but it may not always be able to introduce the 
social reconstruction in a peaceful manner. The democracy we 
intend to preserve whilst reorganizing the social order is the one 
we have; and in order to accomplish this reorganization the good 
will and coédperation of all the citizens are required. 

The leader must interest the community to accept democracy 
as its ultimate goal. At present there seems to be no alternative 
but to preserve American democracy or to arrive at totalitarian- 
ism with dictatorship. Our government is definitely on the road 
to capitalistic totalitarianism or communistic proletarianism, 
both of which are highly undesirable. Both will destroy the 
liberties granted by the Bill of Rights, and will destroy our Ameri- 
can way of living without putting anything better in its place. 
True democracy will preserve our religious and many of our civic 
liberties. Lord Stamp of London, speaking at the recent Democ- 
racy Congress held in New York City, said: ‘‘In order that de- 
mocracy may not be driven into totalitarianism in self-defense, 
those who hold democratic forms must show first that they can 
be worked, and secondly that they can achieve a well-being equal 
or better than the authoritarian. But democratic liberty itself 
is of great value. It covers national, political, personal, and 
economic liberty, all subject to the equal rights of others.’”® 
This is certainly true, but is democracy workable? Yes, the social 


5 N. Y. Times (August 16, 1939). 
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Encyclicals show us the way. Modern society needs a read- 
justment to Christianity and a revision, and perhaps a change, in 
prevailing ethics. Good will and brain can solve the problems 
and overcome the difficulties. Some of the suggestions made in 
the Encyclicals have been adopted by Communism, Naziism, 
and Fascism, but have not been applied as elaborated by Chris- 
tian minds. They were simply imposed from above without 
consideration for personal rights and liberties. Social justice 
and charity were completely neglected. 

Democracy and a happy life can well go together. We Ameri- 
cans may not have had all the happiness and security which we 
desire and believe ourselves entitled to, but we are not yet subject 
to the outrageous slavery prevailing in totalitarian States. It is 
not necessary to enumerate here the liberties and human rights 
that were cancelled by totalitarian dictators. They are found in 
many publications.’ The situations we deplore at present were 
not brought about by democracy but by liberalism, a lack of true 
democracy. Christians of good will can remedy conditions, but 
not instantaneously and not without united efforts. In this all 
must be interested, because it concerns all. 

The price to be paid for democracy is high, because it is so 
valuable. This is well expressed by Earl Baldwin: ‘‘Democratic 
freedom was bought at a great price: by struggles of generations, 
by mental wrestlings, by persecutions, and successive failures 
and triumphs, although, maybe, at no cost to ourselves. It 
must be maintained during the process of absorbing millions of 
people to whom freedom was but a name when they came to our 
shores; during the process of industrial and economic adjust- 
ment; and at the time our very Constitution is endangered from 
within. The preservation of democracy is not easy.... Ademo- 
crat should work for and be ready to die for his democratic 
ideals, as the totalitarians are for theirs. Hence, the spiritual 
rather than the political foundations of democracy should be 
stressed. People thus inspired will recognize their duties and 
pay the price. They will be careful in their choice of representa- 

6 See “‘The Pope’s Plan of Social Reconstruction,” by Charles Bruehl, Ph.D. 
(Devin- Adair Co., New York City). 


7 See ‘‘What Is Communism?” by E. Delaye, S.J. (B. Herder Book Co., St. 
Louis, Mo.). 
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tives, rejecting unfit politicians, and resist adverse propaganda 
from the right or from the left. Only the most urgent reasons 
should induce them to contemplate or make changes in the Con- 
stitution or in the Court that should protect it.”* The people 
should tenaciously hold on to the powers granted to Congress, 
and should watch and combat the infiltration of foreign “‘isms”’ 
and the appointment of radical officials who undermine the nation 
and the government. Consequently, the fight for the mainte- 
nance of democracy is long and arduous; in fact, it will never cease. 
There is no short cut for improving deplorable conditions. Wars, 
strikes, and revolutions do not even settle temporal affairs, much 
less others. The struggle for democracy is really a struggle for the 
soul of man, and this will continue for ever. 

Many people, especially the young, are seemingly unwilling 
to accept a process of reconstruction that is slow but safe. In- 
fluenced by totalitarian influences, ‘‘youth, the leaders of the 
near future were especially enticed to supporting the new world 
order to be created. Flaming youth, hard hit by adverse condi- 
tions, demanded a quick change. Any form of democratic gov- 
ernment is more or less slow in its methods, and dictatorship is 
undoubtedly more simple, more efficient, and especially more 
dynamic and radical. But in these seeming advantages lies also 
the danger of dictatorship.... The nature of the present chal- 
lenge based on mystical ideologies is very grave. Directly chal- 
lenged are religion, the authority and status of the family, 
individual and private enterprises, freedom of thought, press, 
and speech, and free elections. One political party reigns by 
suppressing all other parties and creating a dictatorship that 
reduces free citizenship to slavery of body and soul for everyone. 
It was all done by propaganda until a frame of mind was created 
which considered a defense useless.”® But it is not useless to 
fight; much can still be done. ‘‘Our foremost duty is to reassert 
our moral forces and our profound faith in the Christian doc- 
trines and practices of true democracy. There is nothing wrong 
with them. . . . Democracy has been weakened; it must be 
strengthened. Founded on freedom, equality and personal value 


8 N. Y. Times (August 17, 1939). 
- ‘ED M. Ciechanowski, former Polish Minister to U. S., in N. Y. Times (August 
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of the individual, the practical quality of democracy depends 
on the quality of average human beings—on you and everyone 
else.... We having been born in highest freedom should trans- 
mit it to posterity. This is the greatest of human achieve- 
ments.”'° But it requires courage and perseverance. There is 
no other permanent motive force but Christian living, since -prac- 
tical Christianity alone can form the basis for life after the Re- 
demption. The culture of the Jews could no longer be such a 
basis; hence, it perished. The cultures of the ancient Assyrians, 
Indians, Chinese, and others could not be such a basis; hence, 
they perished. The new liberalism and paganism cannot form 
such a basis, because they run counter to the plans of God. The 
culture and philosophy of the ancient Greeks and Romans could 
not form the foundation for a Christian civilization, but they were 
capable of being turned into forms upon which the Christian cul- 
ture was established. It took considerable time and severe 
struggles, but Divine Providence directed the outcome. Later 
efforts to change Christianity during the Reformation and after 
the spread of liberalism and atheism were the main causes for the 
decline of Christian living, and this in turn was an important 
reason why no just accommodations to progress were made. 
The consequences are the deplorable conditions that confront us 
at present. Hence, a return to Christ is indispensable in produc- 
ing a change for the better. This, of course, is a matter of the 
will. Many dislike the obligations and restraint Christianity 
imposes, and lack the will to accept and to submit to them. 
Still, if we wish to preserve democracy (which can flourish only 
in a Christian atmosphere), we must have the earnest will to do 
what is required. We must have the will to fight for our ideals 
in government, and if necessary be ready to make sacrifices for 
them. We must increase the love and enthusiasm for our Ameri- 
can way of life without bothering about other nations that do 
not concern us. However, our ideas of liberty must be somewhat 
modified. ‘“‘Every system of government so far created depends 
to some extent upon compulsion. Some rules and laws were 
always enforced, but compulsion and voluntary action have 
operated side by side. The key to responsible voluntary action 


10 Ibid. 
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is education.... If we can implant in our people the Christian 
virtues constituting character, and at the same time give them a 
knowledge of the line which should be drawn between voluntary 
action and government compulsion, . . . we will enable them to 
remain free and make them worthy of freedom.””"!_ Freedom with 
order is needed for peace and justice. It may even require some 
authoritarianism—which differs from totalitarianism, at least 
until matters are set aright. 

Democracy is to a great extent a matter of education. Educa- 
tion must create a democratic attitude, a will to be and remain 
democratic. It also demonstrates the way we must go and the 
means we must apply. Although our public school system was 
founded for the preservation of democracy, it seemingly failed, 
and could hardly succeed because God and His teachings were 
left out of its program. It is true that religion was not hindered 
by the Government, but on the other hand the lack,of public 
encouragement was a handicap serious enough. Religion had no 
chance to form the hearts of the majority of our children, while 
their brains were filled with material facts intended to secure 
happiness on earth without thought of the hereafter. Hence, the 
necessity of re-education, at least in part. This the enemies of 
democracy realized too, and are ever anxious to present their 
side of the matter. Hence, beware of propaganda under the 
guise of education! There is a great difference between the two. 
Education is altruistic, presents truths, and tries to lead to the 
adjustment of situations according to reason and morality. 
Propaganda is extremely selfish, and tries to justify or rectify 
situations without regard to truth and justice. The former serves 
the welfare of all; the latter is directly intended to serve the in- 
terest of a particular people, party, or group without regard to 
the harm that may be inflicted upon many others or society in 
general. 

“In a democracy it must be the aim of education to teach citi- 
zens to rule themselves, and [we] must not forget that every act 
a citizen performs may ultimately affect every other citizen. 
This becomes increasingly true as social, economic, and political 


11 Speech of Winthrop W. Aldrich, Chairman of the Board of the Chase National 
Bank, in N. Y. Times (August 17, 1939). 
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conditions become more and more complicated. A great weak- 
ness of our democracy is that very many refuse civic responsibili- 
ties and to exercise individual self-discipline.”"'* Education with- 
out application to life will remain sterile. 

To make this application is the task of the leaders. Having 
outlined the concept of democracy and having shown it to be 
excellent, and having created an attitude and a will for democ- 
racy, their work becomes more specialized.'® The principles 
upon which democracy rests must be carried over into life and into 
the solution of the political, economic, and other social problems, 
as they are most urgent in the parish. Pernicious influences 
must be counteracted by word of mouth, by the distribution of 
literature, and more detailed instructions about dangerous 
“‘isms’’ and their practices, followed by discussions. 

To prepare himself well, the leader will extend his knowledge 
by reading good books, not only those written by Catholics but 
also by others who treat democracy from 2 modern secular view- 
point.1* This will acquaint him with the sources from which dif- 
ferent ideas, suggestions or objections come. It will also facilitate 
the moderatorship of study clubs. There can be no doubt that 
within a reasonable time a number of reliable handbooks, texts, 
and manuals will make their appearance. Some study outlines 
by Catholics and others are already available. A leader will act 
wisely if he adopts one of them as a plan or program to be fol- 
lowed. In order to grow in efficiency and in touch with Catholic 
trends in this matter, he will not neglect to take part in confer- 
ences and social action weeks or days. From this he may expect 
profit and progress in many directions. He will also watch laws 
to be passed and candidates for civic and government positions, 
and will throw his weight for or against the unworthy. In short, 
he will not neglect to work for democracy in any circle or group of 
which he is a member or guest, whenever an opportunity pre- 
sents itself. For talks on short notice a short summary will 
aid the memory and furnish inspiration. 

13 Ibid. 

13 Additional material may be found in ‘‘Democracy—What It Is and What It 
Is Not,” by Bishop Noll, in The Acolyte (June, 1939). 


144A book of this type is ‘“‘The New Democracy and the New Despotism,” by 
Charles E. Merriam (Whittlesey House, New York City). 
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Democracy tends to the welfare of all the people through the 
codperation of the people themselves. It follows reason en- 
lightened by faith and principles of justice and charity. 

Whatever real improvements in wuid conditions have been 
brought about, have been effected by religion. This cannot be 
denied. Poverty and wealth as well as other things cannot be 
equalized except in view of eternity. Christianity can exist and 
save under any form of government; democracy cannot exist 
for any length of time except on the basis of Christianity. 

One is our leader in ideology—Christ; not Moses, not Mo- 
hammed, not Buddha, nor any modern radical philosopher. 
We need not bother much about leaders who persecute Chris- 
tianity; God has always taken care of them as history teaches. 
For what we must labor strenuously and unceasingly is that as 
few men as possible follow their leadership and eventually share in 
their punishment. 

The temporal blessings promised by revolutionaries are but 
short and uncertain. To support much terror for a slight hope 
of lasting good is against reason. A radical denies his God, 
slanders his benefactors, and acts often against his inner con- 
victions. Radicals are unwilling to exercise their brains in a 
slower process for settling grievances. They prefer the readier 
and quicker means of action—deceit, strikes, force, and revolt. 
We must beware of propaganda, and watch the sources from which 
it originates. This will reveal the objectives. Some associations 
for analyzing propaganda and determining the views of voters may 
easily be turned into channels of obnoxious propaganda. 

Selfishness is found to some extent in every man and nation; 
hence, the moral law is needed as a restraint. The Command- 
ments were given to all and no government or class is dispensed 
from their observance. All classes of people are inherently of 
equal standing and importance in society. All are created free 
from oppression, and have a right to conditions that guarantee 
and preserve this freedom of body and soul. Justice requires 
this. Since all men—individuals as well as classes and groups— 


1% Upon the subject of codperation, the reader might consult ‘‘Codperatives 
March On,” by Edgar Schmiedeler, O.S.B., Ph.D., in the last (October) issue of 
this REvIEw. 
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have certain rights, these must be taken into consideration and 
must be protected. Hence, charity must be added unto justice 
for formulating workable ethics. Irreligion destroys society; 
confidence and faith in God will rescue and keep it if we work in 
union with Him. 

In conclusion, it may be added that instructions for leaders 
as well as for the masses must have a solid scientific foundation, 
but it is not advisable to make them too theoretical. People do 
not reason much, but most people are able to follow a practical 
exposition; and if this exposition is permeated by some emotion, 
it may create the fervor and enthusiasm needed to achieve results. 
The priest acting as a guide in leadership in democracy will 
readily understand this."® 


16 Owing to the overlapping of some of the topics, an annoted bibliography will 
be added later. 








The Mentally Deficient 
By Henry C. SCHUMACHER, M.D., LL.D. 


There is no universal agreement as to either the nature or the 
cause of mental deficiency, although it is the most common of all 
the mental disorders. The terms commonly in use, such as 
amentia and oligophrenia, do not mean exactly the same thing. 
Amentia refers to a lack of mind—one born definitely a mental 
deficient. The term oligophrenia, a small mind, is not so re- 
strictive. But what is the criterion of complete or normal mental 
development? From idiocy to genius is a wide range, yet, since 
there are steps or gradations that cause the one extreme to merge 
gradually into the other, we find a continuous series of levels of 
mental capacity. 

It is evident that our problem is not a simple one. And just 
because this is so, there exists so much confusion in the minds of 
many persons in different fields of work. The psychologist is apt 
to think in terms of mental age or intelligence quotient. But 
such a definition is a part concept, though in many ways a very 
useful one. Psychological tests of countless thousands, when sub- 
mitted to statistical analysis, have shown a certain quite definite 
distribution of intelligence. For example, roughly 60% of our 
school population falls in the 90 to 110 mental ratio or intelli- 
gence quotient range. This then becomes the psychologist’s 
criterion of mental (intellectual) normalcy. Again roughly 20% 
are below and 20% above this level. 

But before we go further into this, some discussion about intel- 
ligence tests and intelligence testing is advisable. Although the 
intelligence quotient is in no sense the sole criterion of mental 
deficiency, yet the intelligence quotient is of considerable value 
as a criterion of scholastic educability. An intelligence test 
aims to test native ability with particular emphasis on the ability 
to adapt oneself to new situations, which in turn requires that one 
keep the problem in mind and reason out the solution. 

The best-known of these tests is the work of two French psy- 


chologists, Drs. Binet and Simon. At about the turn of the 
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century the school authorities of Paris addressed themselves to the 
problem of making more adequate educational provision for the 
defective children in their schools. Finding themselves handi- 
capped by the lack of any accepted method of estimating mental 
ability, they called upon the above-mentioned scientists to aid 
them. The result was the Binet-Simon test of intelligence. 

Children between the ages of three and twelve were studied 
with the intent of learning what things children of a given age 
could do without special training—for example, at what age 
could most children count to 13, or tie a shoe lace, or give their 
full name, or copy a diamond, or repeat a certain number of 
digits forward and backward, etc. Binet’s original scale com- 
prised fifty-four such tests. Needless to say, tests found suit- 
able for French children would not be immediately suitable for 
use with American children. Although these tests aim to test 
innate intelligence, yet no child grows up in a vacuum. His 
training and culture determine the expression of his intelligence. 
Many modifications of this test have been published in America. 
Probably the most adequate and best-known of these is the 
Terman and Merrill revision, ‘Stanford-Binet Tests of Intelli- 
gence.” 

The mental age of a person is found by counting the number 
of tests passed. For instance, if a child passes all the six-year- 
old tests but none of the seven-year-old tests, it has a mental 
age of six years. The intelligence quotient or mental ratio is 
found by dividing the mental age by the chronological age and 
multiplying by 100. For example, if an eight-year-old boy passes 
the tests only up to the five-year level, he would have an I. Q. of 
62.5; should he have, however, a mental age of ten, then he would 
have an I. Q. of 125. A rough rule is this: a child whose mental 
age is three or more years less than his chronological age will have 
an I. Q. within the feebleminded range of intelligence. It is 
well to bear in mind that a knowledge of the mental age of an in- 
dividual is a more meaningful value than the intelligence quotient. 
It also must be remembered that innate intelligence is supposed 
to stop growing at approximately fifteen years of age. There- 
fore, if the person to be tested is over 15 years of age, the divisor 
used in finding the I. Q. is 15, and not that corresponding to the 
actual age of the person examined. 
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The usual classification of the I. Q. is as follows: 0-24, idiot; 
24-49, imbecile; 50-69, moron; 70-79, borderline deficiency; 
80-89, dull; 90-109, normal; 110-119, superior; 120-139, very 
superior; 140 and above, near genius and genius. 

According to this system of classification all those with intelli- 
gence quotients under 70 are feebleminded. Let it be under- 
stood, however, that only after an all-round study, physical, 
social and mental (including emotional), is it possible to arrive at 
a diagnosis of feeblemindedness in an individual case. Assum- 
ing, however, that the diagnosis is warranted, the question of 
school placement is dependent to a considerable degree on the 
mental age and intelligence quotient of the individual pupil. 

A second concept, therefore, of mental deficiency widely held 
is the educational concept. This concept quite naturally arose 
through teachers observing the fact that certain children failed 
to grasp, and make progress in, school subject-matter which the 
average pupil found well within his competence. Shall, then, 
those be considered feebleminded who cannot readily grasp 
educational materials, and our criterion be the educability of the 
person? School backwardness is dependent on so many factors 
that scholastic educability would be a very poor standard indeed 
by which to judge the level of one’s intelligence. 

Another concept may well be called the legal concept. State 
laws differ both in the wording of the statute relating to the 
commitment of feebleminded persons to state institutions, and 
to the interpretation given the law by the various enforcing of- 
ficers. In some localities psychological test result is the criterion 
used; in other localities (particularly in smaller cities which do 
not have psychological service readily available), the scholastic 
educability receives the greater weight in determining the ques- 
tion of feeblemindedness; in still other localities a maladjusted 
state with behavior manifestations such as may be observed 
among the feebleminded is the basic criterion relied upon. Now, 
the maladjusted state may or may not be even grossly related to 
feeblemindedness. The condition may be a psychopathy in an 
intellectually normal person resulting from improper rearing, and 
his seemingly severe retardation, therefore, may be the end result 
of social factors unique for this individual. 

It must be evident, then, that none of the above-mentioned 
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concepts adequately defines the nature of mental deficiency. 
Likewise, it must now be evident why there exists so much con- 
fusion about this subject. Finally, it is self-evident that without 
an adequate concept of the subject under discussion it is impossi- 
ble to build a sound program. Let us see, then, if there may not 
be a concept that quite adequately explains the nature of mental 
deficiency. 

Man is a rational animal. His biological survival depends on 
attributes of mind not possessed by other creatures, namely, 
intellect, reason and will. These attributes of mind, then, are 
biologically essential, and the degree to which man lacks them is 
our criterion of his defectiveness. That is to say, an individual 
who is sufficiently developed so that he is capable of maintaining 
himself as an independent creature under ordinary conditions in 
keeping with the general education, training and traditions of his 
own race and kind is mentally normal, but he who under like con- 
ditions cannot do so is to be considered mentally deficient. It is 
to be noted that this psycho-biological concept does justice to the 
whole man. It is well, too, to keep in mind that the definition of 
this criterion explicitly states ‘‘under ordinary conditions and in 
keeping with the general education, training and traditions of his 
race and kind.”’ It is not to be expected that one should be able 
to maintain oneself independently under extraordinary condi- 
tions, such as severe economic disturbances or abnormal physical 
conditions. Nor does our criterion have in mind solely economic 
maintenance, but rather the ability of adapting oneself to one’s 
environment without need of greater support, supervision and 
control than would be true for the general run of one’s fellow-men. 

Our criterion, then, relates to man’s power to adapt himself to 
his environment. This, as we have already stated, is not solely 
dependent on his I. Q. nor on his scholastic educability. Under 
the psycho-biological concept it is possible, therefore, to con- 
ceive of a person with an I. Q. within the average range, who yet is 
mentally deficient. So, too, an illiterate individual, or one having 
a specific educational disability such as a reading defect, may not 
be found to be mentally deficient, for such an individual’s social 
behavior may be quite adequate. 

Now, having defined our criterion let us next turn our atten- 
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exercise its normal function it is essential that the brain be in- 
tact and normal in development. Mental deficiency results, 
then, from a primary lack in normal development and growth, or 
from some secondary arrest in development, in whole or in part, 
of the brain. 

It does not fall within the scope of this article to discuss in 
detail the numerous causes for mental deficiency. In passing, 
let us once again state that much still is to be learned about the 
causes of mental deficiency. In general, we can divide the causes 
into two large groups, namely, those due to plasmic factors and 
those due to somatic factors. 

By plasmic factors are meant those inherent or noxious factors 
which act upon the germ plasm before cell conjunction. Heredity 
is such a factor. That heredity plays a quite definite réle in 
many cases of mental defect is no longer to be denied. However, 
just how heredity operates to produce feeblemindedness is not 
fully known. Certainly it is too naive an assumption to believe 
that it is a unit character, which one either has or does not have, 
and that therefore the hereditary mentally deficient person is 
like unto all others who may owe their deficiency to gene ab- 
normality. Statistics from competent workers in different 
centers of research vary greatly as to the percentage of cases of 
hereditary defectives. It cannot be proven, of course, that the 
possible progeny of an hereditary defective person must be defective. 

But heredity is not the only factor which, before cell conjunc- 
tion, may operate towards the production of mental deficiency. 
There may be environmental vitiation of parental germ plasm 
through the effects of toxic agencies, such as alcohol or lead and 
disease toxins. Every potential parent is the guardian of his 
germ cells. These cells receive their nourishment from the same 
blood stream that bathes all cells of that person’s body. A germ 
cell may be of good intrinsic quality, and yet in bad nutritional 
condition. 

The second set of factors, somatic factors, act on the fertilized 
cell. Now, many things can happen to a pregnant woman during 
the period of gestation which may have an injurious effect on the 
growing embryo and thus produce an arrest in or an abnormal 
development. It is probable that mongolism is due to some de- 
velopmental defect as well as oxycephaly, microcephaly, and 
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certain types of macrocephaly. Then, too, the trauma of birth 
may injure the child. Many cases of cortical injury are known to 
occur at the time of delivery. There is also some evidence that 
the first-born child who must open the birth canal, is a mentally 
deficient child in a greater number of cases than warranted by 
the numerical ratio between the first-born and children born later. 
And lastly, there are many so-called acquired cases of mental 
defect due to toxic-inflammatory processes such as occur as a 
result of meningitis and encephalitis. There are also some de- 
generative conditions (as in certain types of epilepsy) which 
cause mental defect. Under acquired conditions one must list 
those cases of mental defect due to deprivation of food, vitamins 
and endocrine secretions (nutritional in the larger sense). Cretin- 
ism is an example of endocrine, thyroid deficiency. Some cases 
of acquired mental deficiency are due to sense deprivation. The 
child born blind or deaf is deprived of sensory stimuli from those 
important organs, and hence lacks experiential data and as a 
consequence reacts as though he were mentally deficient. 

It is every child’s right to be well born. Every effort morally 
justifiable ought to be made to discourage the marriage of those 
who suffer from known hereditary diseases severely crippling to 
the total organism, as well as those who at the time of applying 
for license to marry are suffering from an infectious-contagious 
disease very likely to be transmitted to probable offspring. 
Furthermore, the public authority ought to do all in its power 
through education and ndustrial safeguards to prevent the ruina- 
tion of health by toxic, noxious agents. 

It should also be made possible for every pregnant woman to 
receive medical care and attention during her pregnancy, and 
skilled obstetric service at the time of her confinement. Mater- 
nity guilds could well be sponsored by every parish, the richer 
members contributing more liberally than the poorer ones. 
Medical care, both preventive and curative, ought to be avail- 
able for the newly born and growing child so as to prevent not 
only the disastrous consequences following in the wake of the 
infectious and contagious diseases of childhood, but also the sad 
end results of improper nutrition and neglect in treatment of 
endocrine disturbances, particularly those of the thyroid and the 


pituitary glands. 
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Since sound moral training is an essential in the rearing of any 
child, the mentally deficient child needs a home which is fit and 
able to carry out this important task. Unfortunately, however, 
many of the mentally deficient individuals come from homes which 
are not fit or able to train properly these retarded individuals. 
Sound home life being so important, every effort should be made 
to have the child from an unfit home placed elsewhere. Cer- 
tainly the young child is better off in a foster home which under- 
stands the nature of the care and training that such a retarded 
individual needs. It is undoubtedly true that, if such children 
were from an early age placed in well-chosen foster homes where 
they would receive adequate care and training, the majority 
would not become anti-social. 

Not only is the home an important factor, but so also is the 
school. Now, the school’s task is threefold. First, the school 
must aim at developing to the utmost all the potentialities of the 
child. Secondly, the school must extend and deepen the training 
in morals and character. And thirdly, the school should lay 
down the foundation for vocational adjustment. 

Now unfortunately for these retarded children the average 
school system still seems to be operated on the assumption that 
all children are intellectually free and equal. Consequently, 
every child is expected to be ready to begin school at the age of 
six, and to pass year by year from one grade to the next, the 
subject-content of each grade being designed to meet the intel- 
lectual ability of the average child. Yet. about 2% of the ele- 
mentary school population is mentally deficient. The incidence 
of feebleminded children is higher in the rural areas than in city 
areas, though generally speaking even less provision is made for 
their schooling in rural areas than in city areas. This, of course, 
is due in part to the fact that the total number in any given school 
district in a rural area would be small when compared to the 
total number in a city school district. Consequently, it is an 
economic and social problem of no small importance to provide 
special school facilities in rural areas for the mentally retarded.* 


* Dr. Schumacher will continue his discussion of ‘‘The Mentally Deficient” in 
the December issue. 
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A Centenary in the Field of Education 
By Paut E. CampsBELL, A.M., Litt. D., LL.D. 


“By what means is the work of the Little Sisters supported? By 
sheer charity, solely and absolutely by alms. Like unto the birds 
of the air, they live only by the gifts which fall day by day from the 
hand of our Heavenly Father. No, I do not believe that there 
exists a work which bears witness to a greater faith in the goodness 
of God, and which, in presence of our century and of our country, 
both so full of confidence in their own resources, in human wisdom 
and prudence, attests in a more striking manner the great law of 
Christian life, the law of entire reliance upon the Providence of our 
Father who is in heaven” (Cardinal Manning). 


We need make no apology for speaking of the work of the Little 
Sisters of the Poor under the head of education. If the chief 
purpose of education be to achieve the end of man, full surely the 
Little Sisters labor in this field. They devote themselves to the 
care of old men and old women in their declining years; they 
create for them an atmosphere in which Christian virtue flourishes 
vigorously, in which it is easy for one to die at peace with God. 
A great part of their work is the instruction of the ignorant. They 
bring back countless Catholic men and women to a knowledge and 
a practice of the religion of their youth. To all their charges they 
give a grasp of the genius of Christianity through the example of 
their own lives. 

In a recent year (1933), 578 old men and women were baptized 
in the Homes of the Little Sisters; 470 received Holy Communion 
for the first time in their lives; 501 were confirmed. In the 
Chicago province alone, within the last nine years, there were 643 
baptisms, 543 first Holy Communions, and 450 confirmations. 
Their ministrations have surrounded the deathbeds of over 
500,000 old people with the consolations of religion. The exact 
number of deaths up to and including the year 1933 was 489,375. 
The average yearly number of deaths is about 9000. 

This picture presents us with an educational work of the very 
first importance. In her active and in her contemplative life the 
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Little Sister strives to realize perfectly the Gospel virtues. Hers 
is a many-faceted work brilliantly portraying the ideals of the 
Christian Gospel. The Little Sister is a nun, finding in her Insti- 
tute, based on the Rule of St. Augustine, Doctor of the Church, 
all the directions, exercises, peace and sweet liberty which are the 
heritage of all consecrated spouses of Jesus Christ; she is a Sister 
of Mercy, ministering to old men and women whom the world 
has rejected; she is a Missionary Sister, winning souls from ways 
of sin and preserving the innocence of second childhood; she is, 
above all, a School Sister teaching religion as a body of doctrine 
and a way of life to old men and women who stand on the brink 
of eternity. 

The first reaction that comes to the average Catholic on hearing 
that the Little Sisters are this year observing the centenary of 
their foundation, is one of surprise. The writer is among those 
who thought that this great work had been in existence for many 
hundreds of years. Here is a perfect exemplification of the spirit 
of Christian charity. Care for the abandoned and neglected, the 
decrepit and infirm, is a characteristic of this spirit. This solici- 
tude for the afflicted ones of God has been exercised throughout 
the centuries of Christianity. For that reason it is surprising to 
learn that the year 1939 marks the completion of but the first 
hundred years of the existence of a religious family whose princi- 
ples and ideals are so thoroughly Christian. We had thought, 
until we were better informed, that the quiet, unobtrusive work 
of the Little Sisters had been going on for many hundreds of 
years. The observance of the centenary has brought a knowledge 
of the facts. 

It was in the autumn of 1839 that a middle-aged Breton woman, 
Jeanne Jugan, was moved by the grace of God to take into her 
own home a certain Anne Chauvin, old and blind, who was living 
alone in one of St. Servan’s wretched garrets. She was struck with 
compassion at the helplessness and the utter poverty of the aged 
Anne. She knew not whether her two living companions— 
Frances Aubert, a middle-aged seamstress, and Virginia Tredan- 
iel, a young motherless girl—would agree with this procedure; 
she rather feared that they would object to the presence of the 
aged woman. To her delight they were in thorough accord with 
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her plan and received Anne Chauvin with open arms. Little did 
they know that this simple act of Christian charity would be- 
come the foundation of a great work. To-day in the 309 Homes 
for the Aged conducted by 6000 Little Sisters of the Poor in al- 
most all the countries of the world a total of 60,000 old men and 
women are cared for with the same devotedness with which 
Jeanne Jugan and her companions cared for the helpless Anne 
Chauvin. 

Within a short time they were joined in this work by Marie 
Jamet and Madeleine Bourges. A second old lady from among 
the destitute of the town of St. Servan was taken into the little 
two-room apartment; somehow space was provided for her, and 
she was cared for and fed with the same loving solicitude as the 
aged Anne. About one year later the apostolic Jeanne with her 
two youthful companions, Virginia and Marie, decided to dedi- 
cate themselves formally to God in the service of the poor. This 
dedication was a very simple ceremony. On October 15, 1840, 
the feast of St. Teresa of Avila, the three women knelt upon the 
floor of one of their poor little rooms, in the presence of Father 
LePailleur, a curate in the parish church of St. Servan, and took 
a promise to make hospitality their life’s work. At this time 
Madeleine had not joined the group. She came shortly after as a 
direct result of charitable ministrations offered her in a sickness. 
These four are looked upon as the founders of the Little Sisters of 
the Poor. 

Jeanne Jugan was not without preparation for the great work 
that now lay before her. Born at Cancale in 1792, during the 
great revolution in France, she spent her childhood tending cattle 
and sheep on the high cliffs overlooking the magnificent bay and 
the fisheries. Pious, simple, and industrious, she helped her 
mother in the care of the household and the three younger mem- 
bers of the family. She was regular in attendance at church, and 
gave much time to meditation and thought of God. The horrors 
of the Revolution and the hard life of the fishermen awakened in 
her the spirit of compassion. At the age of eighteen she declined 
marriage with a fisherman of her native place, saying simply: 
“God wants me for Himself, God keeps me for His own work.” 
Almost three decades were to pass before she found out what this 
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work was. They were years of patient preparation. Jeanne spent 
many of them as a nurse or as a maid-servant. She was noted for 
her sweetness and equanimity, and was respected very highly by 
all who knew her. She became a tertiary of the Sacred Heart, 
an Order then widely spread in Brittany. In the course of time 
she associated herself with Frances Aubert, and found in her a 
kindred spirit. 

Marie Jamet and Virginia Tredaniel, almost 30 years younger 
than Jeanne, lived in the same town of St. Servan. Marie spent 
the years of her girlhood quietly with her parents helping them 
in the duties of the household. She was pious, intelligent, open- 
hearted and kind. Asa child she found great pleasure in visiting 
the Hospital of Saint-Malo. She habitually visited sick neigh- 
bors, read to them, watched by their bedside at night, and ob- 
tained assistance for them when necessary. Virginia was a sailor’s 
daughter, good-natured, sensitive and lively. She was but a child 
at the death of her mother and was forced to seek a home else- 
where. Her guardian gave her into the care of Jeanne Jugan, who 
received her with true Christian charity. Virginia continued to 
work at her trade as a seamstress, and lived with Frances and 
Jeanne in a type of community life that was a providential prepa- 
ration for the work that lay before her. 

Marie and Virginia were penitents of Father LePailleur. The 
young priest soon perceived their zeal for charity and their aspira- 
tion for the religious life. Under his direction the two young 
girls drew up for themselves a rule of life. They followed a regular 
daily order in the employment of their time. Frequently they 
met to confer in a rocky cave overlooking the beach of Rosais. 
This form of private religious life continued with the encourage- 
ment of their confessor for two years. We are particularly struck 
by one article of their rules, so characteristic of the spirit that has 
animated the Little Sisters of the Poor: ‘““Towards our neighbor 
we will practise all the duties of charity in our power. We will 
strive, above all, to be kind and gentle to children, the poor, the 
sick, and the infirm, and we will never refuse them our care when 
they need it.” 

Jeanne possessed that courage which flows from an unfaltering 
trust in Divine Providence. About two years after the beginning 
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of the work, she took the responsibility of renting the ground floor 
of a large house near the harbor. Many old men and women of the 
town flocked to this new home, “The Great Lower Floor.”” The 
small salaries of the devoted women were insufficient for susten- 
ance of the increasing group. They must beg for food, was their 
conviction. It was a momentous decision. It established the 
begging rounds as an essential part of the work of the Little Sisters. 
It gave the work the seal of charity. 

The zeal and the charity of the devoted band met with many 
rebuffs. Some suspected that Jeanne aspired to found a new com- 
munity of nuns. Others made bold to say that she was merely an 
impostor. The spirit of the world asked skeptically: “Cuz 
bono? Why concern oneself with a lot of impossible old women 
whom no one else wanted?” The begging women became the 
butt of ribald jokes and insults. Doors were slammed in their 
faces. Jeanne with invincible patience maintained a quiet dig- 
nity. All persevered in the work because they knew it was of God 
and could not fail. 

The Servants of the Poor desired to consecrate themselves to 
the work as members of a Religious Order. On May 29, 1842, 
Jeanne, then about 50 years of age, was unanimously selected 
superior of the group: Virginia, Marie, and Madeleine Bourges. 
On August 15 of the same year they made the private vow of 
chastity and adopted the name of “Sisters of the Poor,’’ to which 
the voice of the people soon prefixed the descriptive adjective 
“Little.” The first four Little Sisters renewed their vows on the 
Feast of the Immaculate Conception, December 8, 1842. It was 
not until February 4, 1844, that they took upon themselves 
religious names, Jeanne becoming Sister Mary of the Cross. 

It was a prophetic title. Sister Mary of the Cross was called 
upon to suffer many crosses. Shortly after her election as su- 
perior she was deposed from office by the confessor of the com- 
munity, Father LePailleur: The twenty-two-year-old Marie 
took her place as superior of the community. For the rest of her 
days Jeanne was nothing but a subordinate in the work she had 
begun. Civic recognition came to her. The officials of the town 
of St. Servan, delighted with the work, sought to have the French 
Academy bestow the Montyon Prize for Civic Virtue upon Jeanne. 
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These eyewitnesses of her heroic charity declared: ‘We believe it 
our duty to call attention to a virtue so generous, and to bring it to 
the notice of the members of the committee charged with the award 
of prizes for virtuous deeds. This poor girl, far from thinking 
that she had merited any prize, begged with tears in her eyes that 
no mention should be made of her, but at last she consented, in 
the interest of the poor.’”’ Jeanne consented only after she be- 
came aware that the Montyon Prize carried with it an award of 
3000 francs that she could devote to ‘The Little Work.” We 
may mention also that a street in St. Servan was named for her. 
This street to-day carries the name, La Rue Jeanne Jugan. 

Other towns of France were now calling for foundations. 
Homes of the Little Sisters of the Poor were quickly established 
elsewhere. Such a work required the approbation of a General 
Order. The Ordinary of the place could not give this. The 
Bishop of Rennes had given episcopal approbation. Now he 
petitioned the Holy See for a general approbation. He instanced 
the noble work that these four women of humble condition and 
ignorant of learning had done in collecting poor persons, old and 
infirm of both sexes, nourishing them, taking care of them, and 
preparing them for a Christian death. He spoke of their arduous 
life, of their begging from door to door in the name of the poor. 
Events have shown, he stated, that God is pleased with these 
works of charity; ‘‘in a space of a few years, the number of Sisters 
has increased, the Spirit of God has been shed more and more into 
their hearts, and the poor have been received in multitudes, in 
the hospices of which these pious virgins laid the foundation at 
St. Servan.”’ On July 9, 1854, the Church officially approved the 
work of the Little Sisters of the Poor and confirmed them as a 
Religious Congregation with simple vows. The supreme govern- 
ment of the Church thus recognized and consecrated the Little 
Family. ‘Now that it is placed on the rock of Peter,” a Roman 
canonist wrote to them, “the edifice will succeed in forming itself 
with the detached stones which you will receive from Rome.” 

Foundation succeeded foundation with great rapidity. ‘“The 
Little Work’”’ spread rapidly to Belgium, to England, to Scotland, 
to Spain. In 1868 a group of seven Little Sisters arrived in 
Brooklyn, and there founded the first American Home on Wednes- 
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day, September 16. Within four years twelve other homes were 
established in large centers of population in the United States. 
To-day the Little Sisters of the Poor operate 53 homes in North 
America. One of these is in Canada, at Montreal; the remaining 
52 are in large and small cities of the United States. Everywhere 
the Little Sisters became ‘‘a missionary asset of great value.”’ 

Sister Mary of the Cross was called upon to suffer yet other 
trials before her long career in religion was over. In 1853, one 
year before the official approval of the Church, she had been 
ordered to cease her active participation in ‘““The Little Work”’ 
and retire to the Mother House. With implicit obedience she 
took up the work assigned her, but we can well believe that it 
nearly broke her apostolic heart to leave her beloved poor. 
There were those who wished her out of the way; she knew this, 
and it added to the pangs of her retirement. But Sister Mary 
never uttered a complaint; she never claimed the honor of being 
the Foundress. Contemporary accounts commonly attributed 
that honor to Father LePailleur and Marie Jamet. Tardy justice 
is to-day done the heroic Breton woman who lived 27 years in 
retirement at the Mother House. She died on August 29, 1879, 
at the age of 86. She left behind her 2488 Little Sisters of the 
Poor to carry on the work in 177 spacious Homes for the Aged. 
The Cause for Beatification of Sister Mury of the Cross was 
begun on March 18, 1935. The Cause has progressed favorably ; 
many cures and favors are attributed to her intercession. The 
Church demands two miracles of the first class; her clients pray 
for the performance of these. 

Jeanne Jugan, poor in worldly goods but rich in faith, founded 
her Little Work on absolute trust in the Providence of God. The 
Little Sisters have no other guarantee of maintenance. Truly, 
they rely daily upon the prayer: ‘‘Give us this day our daily 
bread.”” With them the sixth chapter of St. Matthew is a docu- 
ment of actual contract: ‘‘Behold the birds of the air. . . . Con- 
sider the lilies of the field. . . . Be not therefore solicitous for to- 
morrow, saying: ‘What shall we eat? Wherewith shall we be 
clothed?’ For your Father knoweth that you have need of these 
things.’”’ Long ago they elected St. Joseph as the Patron of the 
Congregation. He is the beloved agent of Divine Providence. 
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In every need and in every distress they “go to Joseph.” 

The begging basket and wagon are the royal insignia of the 
Little Sisters of the Poor. The deliberate renunciation of any 
fixed income is their Magna Carta. The voluntary charity of 
benevolent people is their only source of assured revenue. Since 
1865, according to the Constitutions of their Congregation, they 
may never accept funds in the form of an endowment or annuity. 
Nor may they accept Federal old age pensions, county support, 
nor any other form of fixed revenue. The problem of fixed revenue 
came up very early in their history. Comte le Breton, himself a 
benefactor, long ago gave the Little Sisters this advice: ‘You 
ought not to accept any endowments; you ought to possess only 
the land and house you live in, and for the rest depend on daily 
charity, which is your manna-bread falling from heaven.” The 
Congregation has strictly adhered to this policy; they do not 
possess any annual subsidy or fixed revenue in perpetual title. 
The Little Sisters find their strength in holy poverty. ‘Faith 
in God and in His Providence: these words,’”’ writes Cardinal 
Vannutelli, ‘‘are written on the first and last page of the history of 
the 280 [now 309] homes of the Little Sisters of the Poor, each one 
of which is established and lives only by daily collections.” 

With the Little Sisters there is no distinction of denomination or 
creed, of race or color, in admitting the old folk into their houses. 
They make no secret of the fact that they desire all their old 
people to belong to the Catholic Faith. Convinced that the 
Church is the true fold of Christ, it is not surprising that they 
wish to share their dearest treasure with their charges. No in- 
mate suffers pressure on the religious question. There is persua- 
sion and good example; coercion or harshness, never. 

The love of God in the love of the poor is the secret of the 
idealism of the Little Sisters. This idealism is nourished by their 
charity, their spirit of sacrifice, and their humility. Charity 
enables them to see the image of God in the wretched body of age. 
The sacrifice of Christ on the Cross gives inspiration to their 
spirit of sacrifice, a spirit that prompts them to offer their lives in 
nursing the run-down bodies of old men and women for the great 
purpose of saving their souls. Finally, the idealism of the Little 
Sisters is nourished by humility, the humility of the Gospel 
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The begging Sister withstands every rebuff. Many offensive 
epithets were hurled at them when they began their begging 
rounds in England. Votaries of the world generally find it 
difficult to comprehend the genius of the work. Holders of special 
privilege feign offense at this exemplification of perfect Christian 
charity. It is refreshing to note that Charles Dickens wrote 
eloquently in their defense: “You do not like this begging? 
What are the advertisements on behalf of our own hospitals? 
What are the collectors? What are the dinners, the speeches, the 
charity sermons? A few weak women strong in heart, without 
advertisement, or dinners, or charity sermons, without urgent 
appeals to a sympathizing public, who have no occasion to exerci- 
tate charity by enticing it to balls and to theatrical benefits, 
patiently collect waste food from house to house and feed the 
poor with it, humbly and tenderly.” 

There is no better summary of the Little Work than that given 
by Pope Pius X, in an audience granted to the Little Sisters of 
Rome and their old people: ‘The Little Sisters of the Poor have 
chosen the better part; their part is the poor, and the poor are 
Jesus Christ.” 








The Ecclesiastical Student and His Professors 


By D. S. ScaraTI 


“Let love be without dissimulation: hating that which is evil, 
adhering to that which is good, loving one another with the char- 
ity of brotherhood, in honor preventing one another, in solicitude 
not slothful, in spirit fervent, serving the Lord: rejoicing in hope, 
patient in tribulation, instant in prayer, communicating to the 
necessities of the saints, pursuing hospitality’’ (Epistle to the 
Romans, xii. 9-12). 

These beautiful and inspiring words can be used as a basic 
reason for forging a closer bond of brotherly love between the 
seminary student and his professors. ‘Ad munus. . . magistrorum 
Seminarii eligantur sacerdotes non doctrina tantum, sed etiam 
virtutibus ac prudentia prestantes, qui verbo et exemplo alumnis 
prodesse possint”” (Canon 1360), that is, “to the office of profes- 
sors of the seminary, priests are to be appointed who qualify not 
only by their learning but also by their virtues and prudence so 
that they may be in word and deed an example before their stu- 
dents.” 

The canonical words, with emphasis on the possint prodesse, 
may be advanced to show that there is a canonical aspect in the 
formulation of the bond of charity. Consequently, the relation- 
ship is divinely and ecclesiastically constituted. This should be 
realized at the outset, and should act as a definite stimulus to 
produce ideal, pious, and well-educated priests. If a sympathetic 
attitude does not exist between the receiver and the giver, 
friendliness is impossible. The result will be reciprocal passivity, 
and the student is bound to acquire the complex of studying to 
pass subjects, and works for the professors instead of laboring 
intellectually and morally with the professors. If all concerned 
stamp on their hearts the teachings of St. Paul in the above- 
quoted passage and try to become imbued with the spirit of 
Christ, then there need not be any fear of working for conditions 
but with situations. 
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The first years of the prescribed philosophical and theological 
studies are filled with innumerable difficulties for the clerical stu- 
dent owing to the newness of the subject-matter and the use of 
diverse methods of teaching. These surmountable difficulties 
should receive more consideration and concentrated attention. 
It is evident that these difficulties create a great demand for the 
felt need of constant friendly contact and mutual understanding 
between student and teacher. The customary introductory pro- 
cedure employed at the beginning of the scholastic year is inade- 
quate in meeting individual differences, since the application is 
general. In order to prevent mistakes, to avoid loss of time, 
and to avert the disaster of disappointments, it is necessary that 
teachers should strive to gain at the very outset the confidence of 
the students. The guidance of an experienced and kindly dis- 
posed professor is invaluable. With such a person any student 
will gladly discuss his difficulties, and will abide by his construc- 
tive suggestions. Solutions are thereby made possible. 

Others who have passed through the preliminary stages and are 
progressing with greater results, are not exempt from further dif- 
ficulties. The solution to these is again to give the student free 
access to the professor who will listen patiently to him, and by 
his sound judgment and sympathetic understanding will counsel 
and guide him. This is ideal. 

By such actual experiences, the professor and the tutor with 
the prefect of studies will be able to evaluate the possibilities of 
the young levite and recommend him a profitable line of action. 
This broadens the creative imagination and mental freedom of 
the student, and gives him the opportunity to become a scientific 
figure in a special field of study and become a seed for future 
authority. Men of authority and experienced research men do 
not become assets by spreading their individual talents to all 
fields, but by absorbing themselves in and resigning themselves 
to a definite task for which they have a bent. To-day, there is a 
need for productive research men who will take the present moral, 
dogmatic, and canonical teachings of the Church and propound 
them in relation to the current needs of society. The Sacred 
Sciences then will be instrumental in warding off the current 
social materialism. Can there be a better means than this? 
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At times, a student realizes his inclination for a particular 
branch of the Sacred Studies. He cannot read extensively in this 
field because of lack of time. The desire, therefore, must be 
temporarily suppressed; his time must be distributed according 
to the makers of the religious curriculum. The professor, im- 
bued with the desire to teach, could recommend a list of books to 
be read when the priest has terminated his ecclesiastical studies 
and receives formal assignment for active duty in one of the 
churches of the diocese. 

If the light of intellectual curiosity for a certain subject is 
kept burning in the seminary, then outside the seminary the 
young man will continue to assimilate more knowledge, and will 
at least pronounce with an ounce of authority and conviction 
something of his scholastic hobby or avocation. It is a pity to 
hear junior clerics utter statements without the feeling of personal 
persuasion. The Latin poet said: ‘Si vis me flere, dolendum est 
primum ipsi tibi.’’ Where the condition of a parish allows the 
clergy some leisure, the lively interest kept burning will enable 
the junior and senior cleric to cultivate a deeper insight into the 
beauty of the Church’s liturgy, a broader and more profound 
knowledge of the doctrine of God, and a loftier appreciation of the 
life of the Church. The liturgy is also a powerful, expressive and 
fundamental means for the religious education of the laity. This 
type of intellectual labor united with moral discipline produces 
a greater love for Jesus and His divine Church. It makes the 
priest realize his sacred calling, and gives him innumerable op- 
portunities for practising and continuing the necessary moral or 
ethical-religious experiences of the seminary. I sincerely believe 
that such priests, physically equipped and spiritually imbued with 
the spirit of Christ, would through their sermons produce more 
effective and lasting results; act as real, zealous, apostolic minis- 
ters of the sacramental system, and above all be a living religious 
example to the faithful and wayward alike. This last is worth 
more than all the eloquent sermons, Gregorian Chant, Carrara 
marble altars, extremely tailored silk cassocks, embroidered sur- 
plices, pilgrimages to holy places, and Papal audiences. 

Finally, having wisely ordered all for the salvation of souls, 
the clerical contingent sent out for this purpose should be per- 
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petually inflamed with the all-consuming fire of charity in word 
and deed, urging us on to the common cause of saving hungry 
souls for Jesus. Such an attitude is essential. Without it, we are 
going to fail miserably, and many potential soldiers of Christ will 
remain shackled by the bonds of sin, and will never be released to 
serve exclusively under the banner of Christ, our King and Leader, 
in our daily spiritual warfare. 








A Survey of the Reviews 
By Ernest Graf, O.S.B. 


Mental Dietetics 


These lines are being written on the day on which England declared 
herself at war with Germany, so there is no likelihood of any German 
Reviews coming in for survey in this section of the HomMILetic in the 
near future. All the more reason, then, that attention should be drawn 
to a very remarkable article in the August issue of Stimmen der 7eit, 
in which Paul Simon, at one time professor of philosophy at Tiibingen 
and a friend of Karl Adam, writes on what he styles Didietik der Seele, 
which may be broadly rendered as ‘‘mental dietetics.’’ The writer 
begins by observing that the old monastic Rules bear witness to a sur- 
prising amount of psychological intuition, and a knowledge of man far 
superior to that of many modern textbooks of psychology and pedagogy. 
These Rules recognize the importance of the subconscious life. This 
is shown by the stress laid on the importance of a monk’s last thoughts 
whilst he composes himself for sleep. If it is realized that a man is 
moulded and formed not only when he is conscious and awake, but even 
whilst the senses have suspended their activities, when the soul’s life 
goes on unconsciously, those counsels are truly remarkable. 

Man’s physical life, as we know, depends for its health and vigor on 
the presence within it of certain elements (hormones) which were not 
spoken of thirty years ago. Is it likely that a thought, or an image of 
the phantasy, is without effect on man? Manisaunity; hence, though 
he has a spiritual and intellectual life above that of his body, this spiritual 
life is based on that of the body, whilst it is the spiritual element 
that makes the life of the body human. Hence, health or sickness 
affects both parts of the human personality. Harmony between soul 
and body is an ideal after which all wise men strive for ever, though 
one that they attain but rarely, if at all. The senses are windows or 
avenues through which the world enters into the soul, but since they 
are living organs, they obey the laws and rhythm of life. They can 
receive many impressions in quick succession, yet not in unlimited 
quantities, nor with equal definiteness. What becomes of these im- 
pressions? However transient they may seem, they do not wholly 
vanish; on the contrary, they constitute something like the food of the 
soul, to be spiritually digested and assimilated. This may be done 
unconsciously. 

In his “Confessions” St. Augustine makes a searching analysis of 
memory and reminiscence. He wonders at the fact that it should be 
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possible to recall into consciousness what had wholly vanished from it. 
One reason is that “‘our whole life collects below the level of conscious- 
ness. ... It contains much that we have inherited from our fathers; 
it contains all that is valuable, not only for recollection, ... but that 
also which constitutes our moral being.’’ Man’s depth and steadfast- 
ness depends on this mysterious factor. Foundations are not seen; 
they are taken for granted. In man the foundations are daily formed, 
and as they are a living reality, they require periods of rest or fermenta- 
tion in which the subconscious organism is consolidated. This fact 
alone shows that the impressions on the senses must not be excessively 
numerous, nor so rapid as to chase each other, and that every effort 
should be made to keep at arm’s length such sensible impressions as 
man is not able to master and to assimilate mentally and morally. 


Man is fitted for change and variety. Every turn of the eye implies 
a new impression. In our internal life too everything is in a constant 
flux. On the other hand, we absolutely need periods of rest; a com- 
plete privation of sleep would infallibly lead to the extinction of life itseif. 
But even during wakefulness the capacity for receiving new impressions 
is limited. If their tempo is too rapid, the eye simply refuses to func- 
tion. Modern technical inventions make it possible to assail the senses 
simultaneously with an immensely accelerated number of the most 
diverse impressions, with the result that the limit of what may be 
mastered and assimilated is very quickly reached. Day by day millions 
of men, women and children fill many thousands of cinemas in which the 
eye is regaled with ever-changing scenes. These are made to pass so 
rapidly that, so far from satisfying, they only whet the appetite for 
more, precisely because they merely glide over everything that might 
imply depth, thought, doubt, and personal mental effort. The appetite 
for facts is as little stilled by the imparting of facts as it is by the pres- 
entation of pictures: the greater the supply, the greater the demand. 

To the attack by the pictures in the cinema, the illustrated papers, 
and advertisements, must be added the assault on the ear. Plays, 
concerts, lectures, and speeches succeed one another, day by day from 
an early hour until far into the night, with such bewildering rapidity 
and so little coérdination that the wireless is truly destructive of atten- 
tion and mental application. The result of all these impressions on the 
senses is a complete loss of silence and quiet. However, modern man 
has become so accustomed to noise that he is almost frightened by still- 
ness; silence alarms him, and in his distress he hastens to open eyes and 
ears to facts and noise that will enable him to glide without discomfort 
over those deeper problems of life which, like ghosts at midnight, haunt 
the corridors of the mind when we are silent and alone. 

It may be asked what becomes of the innumerable images and im- 
pressions that crowd in upon all of us day after day. As there may be 
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undigested foodstuffs in the physical life, so are there undigested imagi- 
nations and thoughts in the psychic. If new material is for ever forced 
upon man, it sinks indeed into the subconscious, but before it has been 
assimilated. The basis of psychic life is not thereby strengthened and 
enriched; rather is it impoverished, with the consequence that those 
things which best deserve to find an echo in man, pass over him without 
leaving a trace. So many pictures have been made to rush through his 
senses that his own imagination is scarcely left any scope at all. “A 
man can hardly be said to be living, unless his interior is stirred at 
least occasionally.”” How can this be if he is merely filled with super- 
ficial images and impressions? Such men cannot close their bodily 
eyes; they must needs open them to fresh sights, frightened as they are 
by the void within them. Assuredly such a life on the surface is incom- 
patible with real, deep religion. It is even incompatible with true 
joy or enjoyment. Yet, man needs a measure of joy quite as much as 
he needs his daily bread. Joy is to psychic life what oxygen is to 
physical life. Those who live or work in bad air sicken and die; so do 
they sicken in mind and body who never experience genuine joy. But 
true joy cannot be experienced where the surface of life is indeed con- 
tinually ruffled, but where the depths are never stirred. Such persons 
feel indeed the need of joy, but they seek it merely in fresh sensations. 
Joy is incompatible with haste and excitement. The tragedy of the 
modern world is that it provides innumerable substitutes for joy, but 
never the beneficent warmth penetrating the whole of man, that of 
genuine deep joy. This is the result of the mechanized means of en- 
joyment which may tickle the senses, and even intoxicate them mo- 
mentarily, but which fail to move and stir the deeps of the human soul. 
From this the conclusion is easily drawn that religion is the source of 
deepest and purest joy, since it reaches down to the depths of the soul, 
stirring its still waters as with Angel’s wings for the health of mind and 
body. 


‘Who Is My Neighbor?”’’ 


From July 3-12 of this year there was held at the Sorbonne the 
fourth Congres Mondial des Croyances pour ia defense de la personne 
humaine (‘‘World Congress of Faiths’). With the approval of Cardinal 
Verdier, certain French Catholics, well qualified to do so, took part in 
the congress and even addressed it. La Vie intellectuelle of August 1 
gives the text of a lecture by that eminent layman, J. Maritain, under 
the above title. Maritain begins by admitting that it is a paradox that 
men of different religious convictions should meet in good fellowship 
precisely in the religious sphere, for history is there to show that dis- 
agreement in the religious sphere has almost invariably sharpened 
existing political and racial opposition. The idea of a rapprochement 
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between the adherents of different religious bodies is something com- 
paratively new. ‘‘Was it necessary for God to permit the appalling 
degradation of humanity of which we are the witnesses, so many perse- 
cutions and so many agonies, in order that those who believe in Him 
might at length begin to probe their own souls, down to those mysterious 
depths where the image of the God of love is invisibly revealed and 
where we hear, however faintly it may be, His knocking at our bolted 
door ?”’ 

Maritain then utters one of those weighty sayings which throw light 
on daily problems. There is no question of securing such a rapproche- 
ment by the slightest whittling down of what is due to truth, nor by 
building on some minimum of truth we all hold; on the contrary, such 
fellowship is only possible on the supposition that everyone practises a 
maximum of fidelity to the light that is vouchsafed to him. It remains 
ever true that the adherents of different religions all see the notion of 
fellowship in their own perspective, and that even the most fundamental 
notions do not mean the same thing for all. A Christian’s notion of the 
oneness of God and that of a Jew or a Mohammedan differ profoundly. 
But because we are human beings, not pure intellectual ideas, we can 
meet on the human plane in sincere fellowship. The basis of all fellow- 
ship is charity. Human benevolence, so much extolled by philosophers, 
noble as it is, remains mostly sterile and unable to bridge the many 
oppositions that tend to divide men; charity alone, as Bergson says, is 
able to expand our hearts for the love of all men, because it has its 
origin in God who first loved us, and it wishes to all men the same 
divine good. But this charity between persons professing different 
religions is not above dogma, or in spite of dogma. Such an attitude is 
impossible for those for whom God’s word is as absolute as is His oneness 
or His transcendence. Charity is not above dogma; it is above self. 
It enables us to recognize all that there may be of truth and dignity in 
other religions. Coéperation between men of different faiths must be 
based on charity. Religion has more often divided than united men. 
The reason is that, “if man is not lifted up above himself towards 
eternal goods, he sinks below the human level, and he makes use of those 
eternal goods themselves in the measure in which he seizes them for 
his own world of weakness and sin, in order to feed, strengthen and con- 
secrate his passions and his ill-will. To this contradictory situation 
there is but one key, and that key is charity.” Religion itselt—true 
religion, that is—does not divide men; that which causes cleavage is 
our human misery and the division in our own hearts. 


Religion in Russia 


Religion is an instinct of the human heart as well as a moral virtue and 
a direct gift of God to man. It is the one force against which material- 
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ism fights in vain. A recent issue of a Russian atheistic paper, Bezbosnik 
(“The Atheist’), makes significant, and to us comforting admissions: 
“Capitalistic, religious, national and all the other survivals impede our 
march. If we admit that, according to the most modest and approxi- 
mate calculations, there are 30% believers in our country . . . this would 
be the equivalent of 30 millions of the adult population. This is an 
enormous mass of people still submissive to religious survivals and 
prejudices. Here we have unlimited possibilities for an immense propa- 
ganda. The Fascist press has published here and there lying reports 
that our five-year plan coutemplates the effective destruction of religion. 
I do not know whether there is anyone in our own country with such 
originality to imagine that religion can be destroyed in five years; .. . it 
is evident that the victory over religious prejudices will not be accom- 
plished for many years. 

“Anti-religious education is an integral part of Communist educa- 
tion.... We must not let ourselves imagine that we hae reached the 
top floor of Communism so long as there are thousands of people who 
continue to believe in popes, rabbis and mullahs; to pray to non- 
existing gods, saints and angels; to believe in devils, in the tortures of 
hell, etc. We know how long-lived religion is.... Religious prejudices 
are so persistent that they remain for a long time in the conscience of 
the workers after the disappearance of the cause that engendered them. 
Their influence diminishes more and more, but all the same it still per- 
sists.... Let us not underestimate the influence of religious organiza- 
tions. Even to-day we have in the country more than 10,000 religious 
communities” (Tablet, London, August 19). 


Brevities 


La Vie Spirituelle of July 1 has two articles of great interest from the 
point of view of ascetical theology. One treats of Our Lord’s presence 
in us, as promised by Him in the discourse on the Eucharist and as so 
touchingly insisted upon by St. John in his First Epistle. Another 
paper deals with “‘the mystery of God.”” When we speak of God, words 
take on a new meaning. Though it is perfectly correct to say that God 
is good, wise, just, etc., it would be even more true to say that He is 
not good, just, wise—that is, He is not good with our goodness mixed 
with much weakness, our justice always so uncertain, our wisdom always 
limited. But even if we used language as clumsy and as pedantic as 
these terms are, we should fall far short of the truth, for in God these 
perfections are neither distinct from each other nor from the divine 
essence: they are simply God. In God everything is God, so to speak— 
quidquid de Deo dicitur, hoc idem est, as St. Augustine says so admirably. 
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Answers to Questions 


Divorced Non-Catholics Seeking Declaration of Nullity of 
Their Marriage from the Catholic Church 


Question: If divorced non-Catholics desire to marry a Catholic or 
have entered into a civil marriage with a Catholic, is there no way to 
get a declaration of nullity of their first marriage in order that they 
may contract a valid marriage in the Catholic Church? You wrote in 
the issue of December, 1938, page 281, that the diocesan tribunal can- 
not try the case of two non-Catholics, and that even the Holy See does, 
as a rule, not bother with the case so long as both married parties 
remain non-Cathol.cs. Is there not a way out of the difficulty by 
having the non-Catholic denounce the invalidity of his marriage to 
the promoter of justice of the diocese of his domicile and the promoter 
taking the part of the plaintiff in the case because a non-Catholic can- 
not act as plaintiff? Are there not reliable canonists (like Dr. Doheny, 
“Canonical Procedure in Marriage Cases’’) who hold such procedure 
to be legal in marriages of non-Catholics? 

PASTOR. 


Answer: The principle is well established in the present legisla- 
tion of the Church that non-Catholics cannot be plaintiffs or 
petitioners in ecclesiastical trials. This is clear from Canon 87 
and the decision of the Holy Office of January 27, 1928 (Acta Ap. 
Sedis, XX, 75). If both divorced non-Catholics were unbap- 
tized, the Church has no jurisdiction whatsoever over their 
marriage, since her jurisdiction is limited to the baptized. When 
there is question about a plaintiff or petitioner, and whether or not 
he has a right to act as such, it is understood that a formal canoni- 
cal trial is necessary to determine the validity or the nullity of a 
marriage. There are cases in which the decision about the validity 
or nullity of a marriage does not require a canonical trial, namely, 
when the marriage was invalid because of (1) disparity of cult, (2) 
Sacred Orders, (3) solemn vow of chastity, (4) existing prior mar- 
riage bond, (5) consanguinity, (6) affinity, (7) spiritual relationship 
(the foregoing are enumerated in Canon 1990), (8) the lack of 
the canonical form of marriage (e.g., the marriage of two Catholics 
or a Catholic and a non-Catholic outside the Church since the 
Ne Temere Decree which went into force April 19, 1908, and has 
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been substantially embodied in the Code of Canon Law by the 
Code Commission, October 16, 1919; Acta Ap. Sedis, XI, 479). 
In all cases in which a canonical trial is required to pass judg- 
ment on the validity of marriage, non-Catholics cannot be plain- 
tiffs or petitioners, nor can the promoter of justice introduce the 
case in a diocesan court when both parties to the marriage which 
is at issue are non-Catholics. Dr. Doheny is of the opinion that 
the non-Catholic may denounce the invalidity of his marriage to 
the Ordinary or the promoter of justice, and that the latter may 
then act the part of the plaintiff or petitioner and introduce the 
canonical trial in the diocesan court. He bases his opinion on 
the Instruction of the Sacred Congregation of the Sacraments of 
August 15, 1936 (Acta Ap. Sedis, XXVIII, 313-361), which does 
state that non-Catholics cannot be plaintiffs but does not forbid 
them to denounce the invalidity of the marriage; in Article 37, 
§ 4, it states that he who is estopped from acting as plaintiff 
may denounce the invalidity of his marriage to the Ordinary or 
the promoter of justice, and it is not stated there that the non- 
Catholics are excluded from this denunciation. Though the 
argument from the Instruction seems to be a legitimate con- 
clusion, there are two decisions of the Holy Office—one to the 
Archbishop of Freiburg, April 8, 1925 (see Bouscaren, ‘Canon 
Law Digest,” I, p. 762), and another of the same Holy Office to 
the Bishop of Berlin, November 30, 1931 (Bouscaren, II, p. 264)— 
which deal directly with the question whether the promoter of 
justice may act for the non-Catholic, and in both cases the Holy 
Office forbids it, demanding that the case be referred to its own 
tribunal. In the face of these decisions, it is not possible to 
assert that the Instruction of the Sacred Congregation of the 
Sacraments permits the non-Catholic to be represented in the 
trial of his case by the promoter of justice in the diocesan Curia. 
Finally, the Holy Office was directly petitioned to give an 
answer to the question we are here discussing. The question 
was put this way: ‘Can the promoter of justice, in virtue of 
Canon 1971, without permission from the Holy Office make the 
motion for the trial of a marriage in the diocesan court when a 
non-Catholic has denounced to him the nullity of his marriage.” 
The answer was that he cannot unless the public welfare, in the 
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judgment of the Ordinary, demands it (March 22, 1939; Acta Ap. 
Sedis, XXXI, 131). Canon 1971, which determines the persons 
who may attack a marriage (that is to say, cause the ecclesiastical 
court to start a trial), gives that right to the promoter of justice 
in impediments public of their very nature. From the recent 
decision of the Holy Office it is evident that the Holy See does 
not give the promoter of justice the full powers of Canon 1971 
when a non-Catholic has denounced to him the invalidity of his 
marriage. He may act in cases only in which according to the 
judgment of the Ordinary the public welfare (publicum bonum) 
demands that the case be tried; the private good, even spiritual, 
of the parties concerned does not entitle the promoter of justice 
to act. Rarely and in exceptional cases only will there be ques- 
tion of the public welfare. 


Marriage of Non-Catholics and Impediment of Age 


Question: A girl, not yet having her fourteenth birthday, not bap- 
tized, and a young man of eighteen, baptized by a Congregational 
minister, married. The marriage was annulled civilly on the impedi- 
ment of age of the girl. Both parties now wish to marry Catholics. 
Is there any possible solution to enable them to do so? 

PASTOR. 


Answer: The former Canon Law required for validity of the 
marriage the age of puberty (i.e., fourteen years for the boy, and 
twelve for the girl). The present Code of Canon Law requires 
sixteen years for the boy, fourteen for the girl; these years have 
to be complete (Canon 1067, § 1). If one of the parties is 
baptized (Catholic or heretic), the marriage is subject to the 
rules of Canon Law. If both parties are unbaptized and one or 
both have not attained the legal age, and the civil law makes the 
marriage below that age null and void, the marriage is invalid. 

When the baptized party is capable of contracting a valid 
marriage and the unbaptized party is incapacitated by civil law 
(in our case the civil law impediment of age), there is much con- 
troversy about the validity of the marriage. Cardinal Gasparri 
says that some canonists say that the marriage is valid because 
the baptized party is capable according to Canon Law of con- 
tracting marriage, and therefore the marriage is valid even though 
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the unbaptized party is incapacitated by the civil law. They 
say that in a conflict of laws between the civil and the ecclesias- 
tical authorities the Canon Law must prevail. Cardinal Gas- 
parri, however, adheres to the opinion of those who maintain that 
the marriage is invalid, because for a valid marriage both parties 
must be capable of contracting a marriage. Since the unbap- 
tized party is incapacitated by civil law, and since the Church is 
not competent to free the unbaptized party from the impedi- 
ment which affects him, the marriage is invalid. The Cardinal 
is so firm in his opinion that he calls it the vera sententia (‘‘De 
Matrimonio,” I, n. 256). It is understood that, if the marriage 
in question was contracted before the Code of Canon Law came 
into force, the marriage would be invalid not only because of the 
impediment of age (civil law) of the unbaptized but also be- 
cause of the disparity of cult. The Code released baptized non- 
Catholics from that impediment when they contract marriage 
with non-Catholics. 

Though, according to Cardinal Gasparri, the marriage is surely 
invalid, the ecclesiastical tribunals cannot try the case so long as 
both parties remain outside the Church. Recently the Holy See 
has drawn attention to the fact that the impediment of age is not 
among those impediments that could be decided by a summary 
process, but require a regular canonical trial if a marriage is to 
be declared null and void because of the impediment of age. 
Those cases only specifically enumerated in Canon 1990 can be 
tried by summary trial. 

The latest Decree of the Holy Office, March 22, 1939, con- 
cerning the point that non-Catholics cannot be plaintiffs or 
petitioners in marriage cases was interpreted by the same Sacred 
Congregation to apply to all ecclesiastical tribunals, not only the 
Roman Rota but also to diocesan tribunals. And furthermore 
it was stated that the promoter of justice at the denunciation 
of the marriage by a non-Catholic can act then only when the 
local Ordinary judges that the public welfare demands that the 
case be tried. Since the private good, even the spiritual welfare, 
of the individuals concerned does not permit a diocesan tribunal 
to try the case, but few cases will go to trial when the petitioner 
is a non-Catholic. 
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Doubtful Baptism and Religious Profession 


Question: An Oriental girl, not long after arriving in the United 
States, attended a doctrinal class taught by Religious, in order that 
she might learn English. As her memory was good, she learned to 
recite the Catechism readily, and with some other girls was told that 
she might be baptized. Being very docile and accustomed to following 
the wishes of others, she received Baptism at the appointed time, 
although according to her testimony she did not know what it was all 
about. “After Baptism,” she remarked simply, ‘‘people congratulated 
me upon the happy event, and I wondered why they did so, for I did 
not know of any happy event.’ She received Baptism because the 
others did, for she thought that such was the custom of the place, and 
to an Oriental custom is as obligatory as law. 

Afterwards, however, this girl studied both English and Catholic 
doctrine until she knew both, and when she became acquainted with the 
Faith she practised it fervently. In time, she entered a Religious 
Congregation. 

The testimony of this young woman to her lack of understanding 
and intention is quite explicit, and she is of a particularly frank and 
open disposition. She is convinced that she did nothing but docilely 
acquiesce in a ceremony of which at that time she had not the least 
understanding. What is to be done in the case? She wants to remain 


with the Sisterhood. 
MISSIONARIUS. 


Answer: It is difficult to understand why the young lady did 
not feel doubtful about her Baptism after she studied and under- 
stood the Catholic Faith, for the teaching that no adult can 
validly receive Baptism unless he or she knows what Baptism 
means and has the intention to receive this first and most im- 
portant of all Sacraments of the Church, is taught in sure and 
unmistakable terms in any textbook of religion. Be that as it 
may, if actually the convert is convinced that she had neither an 
understanding of the nature of Baptism nor an intention to re- 
ceive it, she certainly did not receive the Sacrament. There is, 
as far as we can judge, no way of strictly proving what she asserts, 
but it is not necessary to prove the lack of intention so long as 
she wants to be a Catholic and stay in the Sisterhood. Her 
honest conviction that she did not have the intention, and her 
explanation why there was such lack for the reasons stated, are 
sufficient to make it lawful to baptize her conditionally, and 
that should be done as long as there is any reasonable doubt that 
the Baptism might have been invalid. It can be done privately 
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and secretly so that all scandal will be avoided. No time should 
be lost because she must stop receiving the Sacraments until she 
is baptized. As to her state in the Religious community, the 
community with the endorsement of the Ordinary of the place 
where the convert stays at present should explain matters to 
the Sacred Congregation of Religious, requesting a sanatio of the 
reception and profession in the Religious Institute. 


Extent of Obligation to Keep a Secret in Reference to Affairs of 
Others 


Question: Will you please explain whether it is lawful and, under 
certain circumstances, obligatory to make known to the proper persons 
a secret in order to protect other innocent parties? I have in mind 
cases where someone in a family, or a school, or for that matter any 
place where a number of people habitually associate and where there 
may be some unscrupulous person that is seducing others and under- 
mining principles of morals or of faith. There should be a way to 
protect others, no matter from what source one learned of the affair, 
excepting only the seal of confession which, as is well known, cannot be 
broken for any reason or under any circumstances. From the couple 
of moral theologies in my possession I have tried to find an answer to 
these problems, but do not feel certain that I have got anything con- 
clusive and to the point. 

SACERDOS. 


Answer: The obligation of keeping secret the affairs of other 
persons when making them known is against their reasonable 
objections (which offends either against charity or against both 
charity and justice) is spoken of by all authors of textbooks on 
moral theology. We have compared the teaching of a goodly 
number of these books, and agree with our correspondent that it 
is very difficult to find a precise answer to each and every problem 
that may arise in connection with the obligation to keep secrets. 
Naturally so, for no expositor of moral principles can possibly 
apply the law to the vast variety of facts that have to be taken 
into account. The main principles and a few illustrations are all 
that they can give us. 

The obligation of the secret is based on the natural principle 
so well stated by Christ: “‘All things whatsoever you would that 
men should do to you, do you also to them. For this is the law 
and the prophets” (Matt., vii. 12). What we justly and rea- 
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sonably expect others to do towards us, we must do concerning 
them. The general principle is clear, but it is by no means easy 
to determine in all cases when one can justly and reasonably 
insist on secrecy. If one gets knowledge of another’s affairs 
either by being the only witness of what the other said or did or 
by confidential revelation, then the question arises whether the 
person concerned has the right to demand that the secret be 
kept for ever and under all or any circumstances. It may be 
noted here that the moralists speak of various kinds of secrets, 
some enumerating three and some four or five species of secrets. 
All eliminate the secret imposed by the seal of sacramental con- 
fession, because it is a secret totally different from all other 
secrets, and the Church teaches that it may never and for no 
reason whatsoever be violated. 

No other secret (whether natural, promised or professional, or 
any other kind of secret) can be so inviolable that it must be 
kept under all circumstances and at any price. The natural 
right of the one who claims that his secret should be protected 
may come into collision with the natural right of others, so that, 
if the secret is kept, those others may suffer great bodily or spiritual 
harm. In the first place, the public good must be preferred to 
the private good. The Church demands that the people make 
known any impediments, secret or otherwise, concerning the 
candidates for ordination, the parties who intend to contract 
marriage, and for the reception into a religious organization 
(cfr. Canon 545, § 4). In the courts of law, both ecclesiastical 
and civil, the general rule is that the witnesses must answer the 
legitimate questions of the court even concerning secret affairs 
of others, unless the law exempts them in some instances from 
testifying in the matter concerning which they are questioned. 
This exemption comes under the head of privileged communica- 
tions. 

In Canon Law the knowledge gained from sacramental con- 
fession, even by lay persons who perhaps overheard the con- 
fession while standing close to the confessional, may never be 
divulged either in court or anywhere else (cfr. Canon 1757, § 3, 
n. 2). Moreover, in virtue of Canon 1755, § 2, no answer need 
be given to the ecclesiastical judge by pastors and other priests 
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concerning things manifested to them for reason of their sacred 
ministry even outside sacramental confession. Besides, civil 
magistrates, physicians, midwives, lawyers, notaries and others 
are bound to official secrecy for reason of the advice sought and 
given in reference to those matters that are subject to the secret 
of their office. 

The civil courts in the United States and in England protect 
state secrets and the professional secret of lawyers, but secrets to 
physicians, priests and ministers acquired in the exercise of their 
professional duties are not protected by English law in so far as 
manifestation in court is concerned. In the United States each 
State has its own laws in the matter. Zollmann (‘“‘American 
Church Law,” p. 430) says that in some States statutes have been 
passed to make the confessions to a clergyman as spiritual ad- 
viser privileged, as are the statements made to an attorney. 

As to the question whether a person may or must under cer- 
tain circumstances violate the secret entrusted to him when 
innocent third parties can be saved from great harm only by the 
breaking of the secret, there is considerable difference of opinion 
among the moral theologians. All agree that no secret of any 
kind (excepting that from sacramental confession with which we 
are not concerned in this discussion) can be kept with injury to 
the common welfare. Concerning the professional secret, many 
moralists are of the opinion that it should not be revealed, even 
if the one who confided the secret is about to inflict great injury 
on someone (e.g., when a physician learns that a man is infected 
with syphilis or some other communicable and serious malady). 
It is difficult to uphold that view because, if the person has the 
obligation to avoid serious injury to others, how can he bind 
anyone to secrecy in order to injure innocent third parties more 
securely? As Father Davis says (‘‘Moral and Pastoral The- 
ology,” II, p. 394), no entrusted secret can prevail against the 
right of a third person to be defended against such unjust aggres- 
sion. 

When the injury is not inflicted on others by the one confiding 
the secret to another, as in the cases mentioned by our corre- 
spondent, but from the information furnished it is evident that 
other third parties are in great danger of being perverted in faith 
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or morals, it does not seem reasonable that the entrusted secret 
should prevent one from coming to the aid of persons who are in 
such serious danger. In the first place, the person who confided 
the secret to some priest or other individual in whose advice he 
had confidence, should be urged to take the necessary steps for 
the protection of those in danger. If circumstances are such 
that he has an obligation either in justice or in charity to act for 
the protection of others, and yet does not want to do anything, it 
does not seem reasonable to say that he may prevent another 
from acting by insisting on the secret. His unwillingness to 
allow the other to make use of the secret does not seem just or 
reasonable from the standpoint of Christian morality. Where 
a number of persons are in danger (e.g., in schools, large families, 
etc.), moralists say that the public welfare justifies the breaking 
of the secret, even of the professional secret. There is nothing 
very definite said by the moralists whom we had opportunity to 
consult when there is question only of some individual in danger. 


STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 








Roman Documents 
Efforts of the Holy See to Prevent War in Europe 


On August 24, shortly before the present war broke out in 
Europe, the Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, addressed a most 
pathetic appeal in the name of Christ to all men who could be 
helpful in preserving peace in Europe and avert the threatening 
new world war. 

When his pleadings went unheeded, the Holy Father, on August 
31, made another attempt to prevent war by addressing directly 
the governments of England, France, Germany, Italy and Poland 
(Acta Ap. Sedis, XXXI, 333-336). 


Pontifical Appointments 


His Excellency, Most Rev. Patrick McKenna, Bishop of 
Clogher, has been made Assistant at the Pontifical Throne. 

The Rt. Rev. Msgri. john P. McGuire (Diocese of Rockford), 
Patrick H. Durkin (Diocese of Peoria) and Philip Hallett (Diocese 
of Southwark) have been made Prothonotaries Apostolic. 

The following have been made Domestic Prelates to His Holi- 
ness: the Rt. Rev. Msgri. William C. McMillan and Leo Binz 
(Diocese of Rockford); John McMillan (Archdiocese of Liver- 
pool); John McRae (Diocese of Alexandria, Canada); Henry 
A. Quinn, William Edward McKessy, John William Dowling, 
Thomas Gibbons Smyth, Edward Patrick McAdams, Laurence 
John McNamara, Louis O’Donovan, James A. Smyth, John 
Ignatius Barrett, John Montgomery Cooper, Robert Joseph 
Achstetter, William Albert Toolen, Charles Francis Morrissey, 
Philip Bernard McGuire, Joseph M. Nelligan, Edwin Lee Leonard, 
Louis C. Vaeth, Charles Raymond O’Hara, and Antonine Scar- 
pati (Archdiocese of Baltimore); James W. Bulger (Diocese of 
Davenport); John McDaniel (Diocese of Dunkeld); James Mul- 
lin (Archdiocese of Glasgow); Joseph L. Andrieux and Vincent J. 
Ryan (Diocese of Fargo); William Van Delft (Diocese of Belle- 
ville); Carl E. Frey (Diocese of Cleveland). 

STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 
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Homiletic Part 


Catechetical Instructions for the Month of December 


The Practice of Religion 
By C. C. MARTINDALE, S.J., M.A. 


The Dream and the Business 


This scriptural echo, used by that brilliant American novelist, Mrs. 
Craigie (John Oliver Hobbes), occurred to us when we heard that the 
series about to be inaugurated was to deal with ‘The Practice of Reli- 
gion.” This is bound to revive the ancient discussion as to the internal 
and the exterior, the relation between them, and the careful balance that 
the Church is concerned to strike; and it may cause consciences to be anx- 
ious as to the source of Catholic activity in this case or that, and what 
really decides my behavior. 

Probably the series will admit various tentative programs, explanatory 
prefaces, careful adjustments of complementary truths. Perhaps the 
following paragraphs may be allowed to rank among such preliminaries. 

We hope that all thoughtful Catholics will read ‘““The Good Pagan’s 
Failure,’’ by Rosalind Murray (Mrs. A. Toynbee). Mrs. Toynbee is 
the daughter of that well-known humanist, Professor Gilbert Murray. 
Baptized a Catholic but hardly instructed after early boyhood, he now 
believes Christianity to be positively harmful and a retrograde form of 
religion. His daughter, educated in that rarified atmosphere of ele- 
gance and scholarship, has travelled a difficult road, and is now a Catho- 
lic. I am not, I hope, misusing private conversations if I illustrate my 
point partly by what she has told me. The point is that much of our 
English—nay, European (and American?)—youth is distracted by two 
seemingly contradictory desires—Vision and Discipline. It is difficult 
to keep both parts of this fact (as I believe it to be ) simultaneously be- 
fore one, because ‘‘evidence”’ keeps seeming to refute one part or the 
other of it, and people are apt, according to their temperament, to recog- 
nize only the one or the other half. 


The Neo-Pagan Ideology 


It is essential to remember the word ‘‘good”’ in the book’s title: we 
must endow our modern pagan with every natural virtue, as they say. 
We must, however, enclose him within the limits of what we call the 
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“created” universe. He is to get what he wants within it, and since the 
notion of indefinite progress has been so rudely shattered in our own 
times, the pagan is sincerely asking himself whether, after all, he cannot 
break through those confines into something extra-mundane. ‘My 
little barque, we shall not reach the haven—lIt is not of this world,”’ 
wrote Mr. Belloc long ago, and could write it with serenity, without 
even anxiety. Take the best Nazi addict, the best Fascist, the best 
Communist that you know—even while remaining within their ‘‘closed”’ 
universe, they have a vision. Pathetically, I was told of a young 
English “Communist” who was implored by his relatives to go to Rus- 
sia—they would finance the tour. He refused, saying frankly that he 
didn’t want to be “disillusioned,” as he, being sufficiently educated, 
knew he was bound to be. In this he was unlike a certain group of 
workingmen. Their employer, a wealthy, philanthropic Quaker, went 
to Russia, examined factories, mines, institutions and what not, and 
returned honestly feeling: “How far better off are my men than the 
Russian workingman!”’ It was his custom to send a group of his em- 
ployees abroad every year. On his return, the group asked to be sent 
this time to Russia. With all the good will in the world, he sent them. 
They saw exactly what he had seen, yet returned convinced that the 
Russian worker was infinitely better off than they. They had gone 
determined to see a vision, and refused to admit that they had not. 
In a baser way, our Press boycotts in so far as it can any book which 
interferes with the prospect which this paper or that wishes its readers 
to possess—witness what happened to Mr. G. Glasgow’s ‘Peace with 
Gangsters?” and to a far worse degree Mr. J. M. N. Jeffries’s book on 
Palestine—and, till the tide turned, anything on the “insurgent” side 
in Spain, and the total excision of Mexican news from our papers. And 
even now, in our Parliament, everyone knows that only a small minority 
of those who supported the military pact with Russia really did so on 
military grounds. They are determined to preserve, and implement, 
their ‘‘ideologies,’’ to use their detestable word. 


‘‘Visionaries’’ of To-Day 


But to revert to the genuine ‘‘visionary”’ (in the good sense). Noone, 
I think, denies that the younger generation in Germany is enthralled 
by a great enthusiasm. Without exception, those English travellers 
whom we have met, returning thence, agree with that (though older 
observers may mention a sort of “‘strain”’ discernible in the joyousness, 
the singing and marching, and the expeditions and even camps). Only 
the other day, we heard of a young English girl, who was in Germany 
to learn the language, but who was summoned back by her parents when 
the ‘‘crisis’’ neared. She refused to come: she was too happy. At 
length, when war seemed really probable, they insisted on her coming 
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back. She arrived in England, having taken a return ticket and left 
all her luggage in Germany. Another spoke this astounding sentence: 
“For the first time, I have learnt what Liberty means!’’ She felt that 
she, along with that country, had broken out of the slough of de- 
spondency and chaos from which there had seemed no deliverance. 
The same applies in a less degree, I think, to the youth of Italy: there 
is an astonishing optimism also in France: I see less of any of this in 
England—but when I do see it, I think there is more super-natural about 
it, precisely because there is more disillusionment. I mean, Italy, 
Germany and of course Russia, that their revival seems to them quite 
miraculous: England was not reduced to such absolute chaos, and so, 
no startling revival occurred or even was hoped for. No new ideal was 
therefore proposed to the younger generation, which is in danger also 
of forgetting or at least has never experienced the past. Thus, to our 
younger people Armistice Day, the two minutes’ silence, the Unknown 
Warrior, cenotaphs and so forth mean nothing at all. But since we 
regard it as contrary to human nature to live without any ideal, when a 
vision does break through upon our younger men and girls, it has a far 
better chance of being a super-natural one—or shall I say, if the super- 
natural vision 7s presented to them, they are much more likely to wel- 
come it. 


The Modern Yearning for Discipline 


But with this has come that strange desire for discipline which is, I 
think, more alien to the English than to either French or German. The 
French, with their relentless logic, have always wanted to have things 
in as ‘‘finished’’ a shape as was Greek “‘perfection.”” Germans have said 
of themselves that they are like sand, requiring vehement pressure be- 
fore they can cohere into stone. It was noticeable that with the dis- 
appearance of the Kaiser, and with him of the imperially established 
Church, scores of queer occultisms luxuriated forthwith in Germany— 
cults of all kinds that flourished, we were told, on an average two years 
and then faded into disheartened agnosticisms. Then, the new regime 
appeared, and the younger generation, having seen its predecessors 
coming to nothing and fearing a like fate, have welcomed their regi- 
mentation for the sake of the vision. (Westill have to see what happens 
in middle-age.) A German, visiting England not long ago, remarked 
that at first it seemed to him a very “untidy’’ country—everything 
went haphazard; but afterwards, he began to respect our “‘liberty’’— 
“only,” said he significantly, ‘““I doubt if your younger generation realizes 
at what cost liberty has to be earned.” If he said that now, he would 
still be all too right—the “‘liber et legalis homo”’ has not come back into 
his own. But those precisely who have the “‘vision’”’ are terrified lest 
without spiritual discipline they lose themselves in the void. Such 
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has ever been the true mystic—even the truest poet, who seeks to ex- 
press his passion far less in easy-going vers libre than in the rigid form of, 
for example, sonnets. ‘Poor soul, the centre of my sinful earth— 
Fooled by these rebel powers that thee array’’—here indeed was Shake- 
speare, choosing to utter his most other-worldly appeal in strictest 
shackles of song. 

The point of these laborious paragraphs is this: practically all that 
an earlier generation took for granted (even materialism, non-Christian 
yet optimist) has gone by the board. The War swept so much away 
that the adolescent generation finds itself in a spiritual vacuum. It 
cannot live there. It must have an ideal—however fantastic. But lest 
its latter state be worse than the first, it recognizes that to achieve any 
ideal, it must have a discipline—however inhumane. The only in- 
stitution that can provide an unsurpassable ideal, together with a non- 
mechanical discipline, is the Church. It is we who are responsible 
for presenting her to our generation. Are we setting about our work 
as we should? If ‘‘Catholic Action’ means nothing but an accurately 
thought-out external activity, we shall fail. The vision is even more 
necessary. Do we unveil it? Have we ourselves perceived it? For 
us to judge of that! But we are needed all over the world, and our op- 
portunity is correspondingly immense. And if we provide a diagram— 
catechetical or other—and no disciplined action, again we shall fail. 


Groping in a Void 


Since writing the above, I have been visited by a man who knows 
Turkey (European and Asiatic) well. I have often deplored that we 
Catholics pay so little attention to the intellectual and social develop- 
ments in the East. I asked him how deeply the astounding changes 
worked (as it were, overnight) by Kemal Attaturk had bitten. Dress, 
script, education, position of women, religious life—visibly abrupt and 
seemingly total transformation! He said: “I think they are stunned.” 
I said: “Or had the underlying substance decayed, so that the crust 
broke at a touch?” He did not answer directly, but said: “In old 
days, when visiting any Anatolian village, you would ask for the Sacred 
Tree. For that is where people would be gathered together. Now if 
you ask, you are told: ‘There is none.’ But if the young men leave the 
room, the older ones say that there is, and will take you to it.” On one 
occasion he went to see it: it was, of course, hung with votive rags. 
Just then, a (young) policeman arrived. ‘‘Do not touch those rags!” 
he cried. “They are infectious!’ At one blow—from religion to 
hygiene! My visitor, too, then said that half the world was living in a 
spiritual vacuum. This reminded me that I recently asked an Oxford 
undergraduate, his father and a friend (race-horse trainers—not Catho- 
lics, still less mystics!) whether anyone really liked ‘‘crooning.”’ 
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“Why,” I asked, “‘are not only half the songs so dismal, but why 
don’t either instruments or singers even fry to hit the right note? Slur, 
smudge, whine!” 

The older men said: ‘People have no faith in anything, so why should 
they trouble about anything? No aim; no ambition—no motive.” 

The young man said: ‘‘People /ike not liking things!”’ 

This suggested to me a reason for so many incomprehensible suicides. 
Young men without worries of health, money, love-affairs, suddenly 
shoot themselves. Tremendous act, but no discernible commensurate 
motive. Had they suddenly discovered they were living in that ‘‘closed 
universe’’—or, if you like, ‘‘vacuum’’? They had to break out of that— 
and if into nothing, it couldn’t be worse. But the statistics of Catholic 
suicides are, I think, very low indeed. 

May the new series assist us all to acquire such vision of our Faith as 
may not yet be ours, and to light it up for others; and forthwith supply 
to all the ambition and the weapons needed for the Christianizing work 
that is so desparately needed, and that unselfishness which is required 
if we are to do it in the fully Catholic way! 


First Sunday in Advent 
Introductory 


SYNOPSIS: (1) The changed attitude towards religion in our day. 
(2) What is religion? 
(3) Many things once thought precious are now held of little account. 
(4) Loss of spiritual ideas. 
(5) Religion as mere “‘ritual.”’ 
(6) We must intensify our religion. 


This series must be a symptom of the anxiety felt by many lest 
“religion’”’ is not ‘‘practised”’ by the Catholics of to-day; and maybe lest 
we priests are not helping lay Catholics to practise it as well as should be. 
Naturally there is a sense in which religion neither is nor ever can be 
practised by anyone as well as it should be; if ever we were content 
with our own or our people’s practice, we should probably have to be 
told that it is high time we woke up out of sleep, as St. Paul says in 
to-day’s Epistle. On the other hand, we are not assuming that modern 
Catholics are any worse than previous generations, though here and 
there, doubtless, they may be. They would be, were their attitude to- 
wards divine things in o way different from that of earlier days, simply 
because modern life has changed so much, its material conditions are so 
different, its mental atmosphere has been so profoundly altered by the 
radio and doubtless by the films, and by the fact that practically every- 
one now has some sort of Ideology—which I suppose means ‘‘theory’”’— 
of the world, of what the State ought to be, and so on; whereas of old 
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most men took all that for granted. The consequence is that men and 
women are different, and so, their religious outlook, which is part of 
them, and their practice, which is consequent upon it, cannot but be 
altered too. It is probable that priests will be slow to appreciate the 
change, simply because their own essential education in seminaries 
remains largely what it was: but even priests had homes, and their 
boyhood was not that of their predecessors. And of course the laity 
hardly notices the change, because younger people have neither memo- 
ries nor experience enabling them to make the comparison; moreover, 
they are not as a rule very introspective, and do take themselves at any 
rate for granted. 


What Is ‘‘Religion’’? 


I presume that by “religion’’ we can mean man’s total reaction to 
“God,” and by “‘reaction”’ I mean all those vital acts, interior or exterior, 
personal or social, mystical or all-but mechanical, which he would not 
do were there no God, or did he not believe in any. Of many of these 
acts, or active states, we shall not be speaking at all; for example, 
ecstatic prayer is not within a man’s own power, nor can anyone de- 
mand or expect it of him. Nor shall we, on the other hand, write only 
of what the Church does demand from her children in the way of 
external acts, especially when these are public ones. It is quite prob- 
able that many fervent Catholics perform a number of exterior acts in 
private—like kissing the ground on rising and going to bed—which are 
not at all the sort of thing they do in public, save perhaps at a pil- 
grimage to Lourdes or Croagh Patrick. But there the entire external 
act, the pilgrimage, is exceptional. It remains that on the whole we 
are speaking of external acts, “‘practice,’’ together with the state of 
mind to which they witness and which should inspire them. 

On the very day on which we received the editorial letter explaining 
the scope of this series, we had been distracted at Mass for the following 
reason. We were saying it in the chapel of a very ancient Catholic 
house. Traditions, atmosphere, catechism, and so forth—all were 
Catholic and normal and always had been. The villagers were present. 
We said the Last Gospel. During the first few sentences, the congrega- 
tion was scrambling to its feet; during the Verbum Caro and what 
follows they were genuflecting and preparing to kneel down again. It is 
quite certain that they neither did nor could even hear those words. 
Did they understand any of the middle part, which at any rate they 
could hear? I inquired afterwards from the members of the family if 
they did, and they agreed that it had never occurred to them totry. I 
believe that some of them thought that ‘‘the Word” meant “the Gos- 
pel.”” So I am quite sure that the villagers did not understand what, 
after all, they ‘‘heard” read nearly every Sunday. Moreover, I could 
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not find that any priest had ever attempted to explain the Last 
Gospel to them. Doubtless many a priest would say that he finds it 
hard enough to understand that “Gospel” himself; and that it would be 
pure waste of time to try to explain it to the people. Yet St. John 
wrote it, and was inspired to write it; and what is more, sent it forth 
to an Early Church by no means entirely composed of philosophers 
and mystics. 


Abandonment of Spiritual Ideas 


Much is suggested by all this—and first, maybe, the radical query: 
“Then why not give up reading it? No one understands it; no one 
particularly wants to understand it: priests don’t propose to explain it— 
it might just as well be dropped.” We then inquire: ‘“‘What precisely 
has happened, responsible for the ‘change in religious sentiment’ ex- 
pressed in the fact that our medieval ancestors so treasured that ‘Gospel’ 
that they carried it about, like an Agnus Dei, on their breasts? Whether 
or no they used it merely as an amulet, it remains that they thought it 
something very precious, and refused to be without it. What is at the 
back of this change in something exterior (valuing and carrying about 
that Gospel-extract) which also is part of the normal Sunday liturgy 
(but now unattended to)?” 

But there is another change, shown certainly in an abandonment of 
certain metaphors, and, what is alarmingly possible, the loss of certain 
ideas which were normally enshrined in those metaphors. I mean, Our 
Lord willingly used the expression “Light’’ both about Himself and 
about the condition in which He wished His Christians to live; and in 
this prologue to his Gospel St. John not only uses it but emphasizes it, 
and how often does it recur later on in his writings! St. Peter and St. 
Paul also make great use of it. But do we? Would our congregations 
forthwith understand us if we told them they were “‘light in the Lord,” 
having aforetime been ‘‘darkness”? (It is true the Apostle was writing 
to people who were mostly converts from explicit paganism.) If we 
have dropped the metaphor (not that I think we need), is the idea as 
alive as it was in the minds of our Catholics, and as operative? 

If it is, it ought to issue into certain virtues and states of conscious- 
ness to which a speaker could appeal as normal and recognizable by all— 
as St. Paul did, when he said that the Spirit produced certain ‘‘fruits,”’ 
of which the first were “‘love, joy, peace.” If a Catholic is pervaded by 
his “religion,” he will be affectionate, joyful, and serene; and he will 
diffuse everywhere good will, happiness, and peace. And ought we 
pastors to be “‘satisfied” if we see no special signs of these virtues in our 
people as contrasted with those who do not even profess to possess the 
Christian root of virtue? 
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Religion as a Mere Ritual 


I expect that our dissatisfaction—since we are but human—is first 
felt when we observe that Catholics do not fulfill the purely external 
duties of their religion, like going to Mass and receiving the Sacraments. 
Not that it is probable that these ever will be purely external. What of 
the Corsican who, hiding behind a wall to shoot his enemy, became 
really anxious that he should hurry up, lest he himself should be late for 
Sunday Mass? There are plenty who tell us that a great deal of Spanish, 
Austrian, Russian and other ‘‘national’’ religions had become almost 
wholly an affair of ritual. An Abbruzzi chauffeur, who never dreamed 
of going to Mass in Rome, said to me that it would be difficult not to do 
so at home, ‘“‘because it is the custom.’”’ He would not wish to die 
without the Sacraments—“‘it has never been the custom.” Yet, he had 
more religion in him than one might have suspected. He prayed 
spontaneously in crises . . . he was a “buon ragazzo.”’ To generalize 
would be unfair: still, it is just what was told us in both Spain and 
Austria long before the recent catastrophes. 


Well, we remember that “‘facienti quod in se est, Deus non denegat 
gratiam”; but we are ready to agree that most people have more in 
them than one might think—latent, anesthetized, inoperative: that it 
could be brought to life: that God wishes it to be brought to life: and 
that we needs must try to bring it to life, we being His ministers. ‘The 
hour is coming, nay, is present now,’ when the dead are to rise from 
their tombs and live. Hence, the time is now for us too to shake off 
any element of somnolence that may be clogging us whether in imagina- 
tion or will. We need not fear to be Pharisees, men without sympathy 
or perception, if we acknowledge that all of us must be to some extent 
asleep, if only because St. Paul himself could use those words about 
Christians who were at least as fervent as we are! 


Intensification of Religious Belief 


It will also be easier to attend to the devout rather than the delin- 
quent, and, ix the devout, to their personal devotion rather than to their 
“social relations’ at large. Yet, the practice of religion is most cer- 
tainly involved in all this. For who does not know how a man can live 
a ‘double life’ in the sense that he applies, quite unconsciously, a double 
set of standards in his decisions or habits. (Nothing is odder than to 
sit next to some major prelate at an official banquet, see how little he 
eats and drinks, how much he wishes it were over, and how far he would 
prefer to be treated—respectfully, indeed, but—simply! Who will 
first have the courage to reduce expenditure on these extraneous func- 
tions! Which of us wants—let alone likes—them? Surely we provide 
them only because we assume that secular entertainments set us a 
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model!) Iam not forgetting Our Lord’s (very exceptional) presence at 
“rich” meals; nor, certainly, the alabaster vase! But suppose we are 
all the while taking—and almost exhorting the faithful to take—the 
color of our environment without examining it in the Christian Light? 

What we all need, as the Offertory Prayer asks, is that we may ‘“‘come 
ever purer to the Origin of our mysteries.” Profound indeed is this 
petition! What an intensification of our religion! How courageous a 
request to have even here our Purgatory, and how grave thus to ask to 
draw ever further away from what is on the circumference or superficial, 
to That which is both First Beginning, Ultimate End, and only true 
Source of Life! 


The Immaculate Conception 
Wisdom Simple and Profound 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Extended use of the Book of Wisdom in Our Lady’s liturgy. 
(2) Personification of ‘‘Wisdom” in the Old Testament. 
(3) Devotion to Our Lady should not be merely sentimental. 
(4) Tne knowledge of Our Lady. 
(5) Her profound simplicity. 
(6) A lesson for us. 


At first sight, we might suppose that the Church makes so much use 
of the Book of Wisdom in Our Lady’s liturgy, because there was very 
little in Old or New Testaments that was applicable to her, and because 
the pronouns proper to ““‘Wisdom”’ are feminine. And this indeed may 
have been the historical reason for the use of Sapiential literature in the 
Epistles both for the Vigil and the actual Feast of the Immaculate 
Conception. 

However, there is a quite legitimate consideration that we can men- 
tion here. It is that, alone of all purely human creatures, Our Lady 
corresponded exactly to God’s “idea” of her: her physical conception 
and all that followed after it were wholly true to that vision of her 
which existed, in eternity, apud Deum—in God’s mind, as we say. Of 
course, sin brought suffering in its train which had not been in the 
divine plan for unfallen human nature: but Mary herself and the way 
in which she lived her life were perfect, and never deviated from what 
God in His wisdom had designed. We can, perhaps, read a richer 
meaning thus into the titles, Speculum Justitiz (Mary accurately re- 
flects God’s righteousness) and Virgo Fidelis (she was ‘‘faithful’”’ in all 
things to what He commanded and counselled her). 


Personification of Wisdom in Old Testament 


However, not even in the Sapiential Books could the Jew think wholly 
in abstractions. The Wisdom of God was an active and practical 
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wisdom and formed the world. We are expected to “‘operate’’—work, 
behave, in terms of that Wisdom, and so shall we not sin. We are, 
each in our way, meant to “elucidate” it, to reproduce it and make it 
the more intelligible in our very persons. And after the superb de- 
scription of the réle of Wisdom in Creation, Wisdom herself speaks, and 
speaks not without a certain austerity: ‘“‘So, then, my children, listen 
to me. Blessed are they who keep my ways! Give ear to discipline; 
be wise, and cast not away wisdom. Happy the man who hears me 
and keeps vigil at my gates daily, and is watchful at my door-posts. 
He who findeth me, findeth life.” 

The upshot of this is—it is clear to the writer and he can but hope 
that the connection of ideas is plain also to the reader—the perfect 
simplicity of Mary, with its consequence, that it is extremely hard to 
write about her. Theologically, of course, there is plenty to be said: 
but “religiously” we find it very hard to say much, especially as we 
think that rhetoric about Our Lady is wholly out of place and even 
objectionable, as are so many of our exclamatory hymns. And to 
“whip up’ emotion seems to us bad all round—for speaker, who risks 
being insincere, and for listener, who is bound to experience a reaction. 
Perhaps after all we catch the fragrance, the savor, of Our Lady best 
from those two short ‘‘conversations” recorded by St. Luke and St. 
John: (1) that which after the Annunciation summed itself up in the 
exquisitely simple sentence: “Behold the handmaid of the Lord; be 
it done unto me according to Thy word”’; and (2) that at Cana, summing 
itself up in the sentence: ‘“‘Whatsoever He shall say to you, do it!” 
Add the extreme directness of Our Lady’s question: ‘‘How shall this 
be ..?” And of her statement: ‘‘They have no wine.”’ If it be said, 
quite truly, that neither Evangelist professes to set down anything with 
“word for word” accuracy, it is the more remarkable that they both, 
through such different personalities, provide accounts so similar in 
“flavor,’’ so direct, so without paradox, yet so perfectly “Hebrew,” 
in a word, so simple. 


Our Lady’s Knowledge 


There has been much discussion about the “‘knowledge”’ possessed by 
Our Lady. All are agreed that she—like Adam, indeed—possessed 
all that was demanded by her vocation, and all that was appropriate 
to it. How far we, with our limitations and prejudices, are fit to assess 
what was “‘appropriate’”’ in the case of Our Lady may be questioned. 
Unless we err, the Latin Fathers tended to regard every possible ‘‘honor”’ 
as “appropriate” to Our Lord, provided His true humanity were not 
injured; while the Greek Fathers tended to regard Him as likely to 
have abdicated all He could, without injury to His divinity. This 
generalization may be rash, and anyhow hardly enters into what we 
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are trying tosay now. But I suppose we are further agreed that knowl- 
edge by no means necessarily involves the possession of innumerable 
facts, details, positive information: nor certainly does it involve the 
power of stating one’s knowledge in formule proper to such or such 
philosophers. Our Lady’s diction is beyond question altogether ‘Old 
Testament”: it seems clear that she expected the Messiah to be born of 
a married mother; she did not know “how”’ this thing should be; she 
“did not understand” precisely the “why” of the Three Days’ Loss. 
But she ‘‘kept”’ all that happened in her heart, and pondered it, and so 
joined one experience to another that at any rate she saw ‘‘deeper and 
deeper’ into what she knew. 

It is also certain that the profounder the mystical insight of the 
Saints, the less they felt able to speak about it or did so only with 
extreme reluctance—as when the most unimaginative St. Ignatius, 
driven to bay by questioners, said that the Trinity was “like” three 
spinet-keys or three teeth of a comb: also that he “‘saw’”’ Our Lord and 
Our Lady without division of parts or limbs—or words to that effect. 
Again allusions to a ‘‘confused’’ or general awareness of God are fre- 
quent—and by “‘confused”’ obviously (e.g.) St. John of the Cross does 
not mean “‘disorderly,’’ “‘muddled,” but perhaps more nearly diffused. 
And undoubtedly it is true that when a Saint says (e.g.) the Our Father, 
he or she may find so much in that word “Father” that it becomes im- 
possible even to go on with the prayer: but that does not mean that the 
Saint could thereupon hold forth at any length about the matter, or 
provide even one “‘new idea” about it. 


Her Profound Simplicity 


Hence, we may reverently suppose Our Lady’s knowledge to have 
been one of extreme yet most rich simplicity, to which the simplicity of 
her speech corresponded. We used to think that it was rather “un- 
natural” to imagine the Holy House as very silent: yet after all, perhaps 
what was said was spoken chiefly for the sake of St. Joseph, while Our 
Lord and His Mother understood each other so perfectly that they had 
very little need to talk. ‘‘Love best is served by briefest speech.” 
We hope it is not bathos to recall that Cordelia had not much to say. 

It is not for us, who would be an egregious failure if we tried to teach 
small children their Catechism, to say how best we could simplify our 
methods: the most we dare risk saying is that probably doctrine will 
reach them best—as God’s own Word did—incarnate; that is, by the 
telling of stories about people, and that in its turn must mean, primarily, 
by means of the Gospel narrative. The Divine Narrative has a power 
of its own; and, if I may venture on a personal reminiscence, I recall 
that in my home, not a Catholic but a sincerely Christian one, very little 
—perhaps terribly little—dogma was taught: but I was caused to read 
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and re-read the Gospels and the Acts and even parts of the Old Testa- 
ment, and the people in them ‘‘came alive’ and made themselves be- 
loved. 

Then I was asked: “‘What do you think He would /ike you to do?” 
And the living Figure of Our Lord left one in no doubt as to what He 
would have done, and would prefer me to do. Not that I often did it, 
especially as the action would probably have been an unselfish and 
uncomfortable one: but the method seems sound, and I do not know 
that we can improve much upon it even in older years. 


Second Sunday in Advent 
The Practising Catholic 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Simplification of religious teaching. 
(2) Practice and belief. 
(3) Understanding of fundamental doctrines. 
(4) A very few operative “ideas.” 
(5) Source of our hope. 


The first obvious fact is that al] Catholics ought to “‘practise.” So, 
on the whole, religion requires to be taught with extreme simplicity. 
For most people are “‘simple’’—I mean, they have no aptitude or ap- 
petite for theological points that may interest priests ‘“‘scientifically,’’ 
or just personally. It can hardly be doubted that anyone who knows 
his subject very well, has a scholar’s horror of omitting anything: he 
feels such omission would be unworthy of himself, and positively squirms 
with anguish at the thought of what a fellow-expert would think if he 
overheard his much simplified instructions. 


Practice and Belief 


If I may allude to my own experience, such as it is, I have almost al- 
ways found, when instructing a man come from the vague agnosticism 
and complete churchlessness proper to the vast majority of our con- 
temporaries, that my difficulty has been concerned with practice and 
not dogma. The intellectual side of instruction seems to me to require 
carrying up to the limit of the catechumen’s own intellectual resistance— 
so long as he continues to ask questions and to urge them, or, in short, 
to fight. If one thinks he could unearth some difficulty and would, if 
only he thought of it, one can always guess and suggest it; but there 
can be no reason for cramming his mind with theology once it has 
apparently reached saturation-point. On the other hand, should an 
unintelligent but “‘religious’’ Catholic apostatize, he seems to me to do 
it, on the whole, because non-Catholic worship is easy. He under- 
stands all that happens; he “joins in” the hymns, etc.; it seems to him 
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very alive compared with the Catholic liturgy which he has never 
been helped to understand, but ‘“‘at which” he assisted and, by so 
doing, amply satisfied his pastor. The non-intelligent convert is often 
disheartened by the exterior duties he must now perform, and above all 
by the Liturgy. There is such a Jot of it, he feels! And so few will, or 
can, explain things to him. On yet another hand, the intelligent con- 
vert, who is acquainted with the details of his profession, and is keenly 
interested in almost anything he comes across, does want to know a 
great deal about the behavior which must now be his. His questions 
are interminable, and rightly so. Happily a Catholic literature is 
coming into existence which such men can assimilate, so that too much 
conversation is not exacted of most “‘instructors.”’ 

We trust that we need make no excuse for having dwelt for some time 
on converts. After all, this Sunday is a very ‘‘missionary’’ and apos- 
tolic one. The whole Epistle is occupied with the ‘‘peoples” to whose 
evangelization the Church was going forth. God had promised salva- 
tion to the Jew—to the Gentile He gave it out of His free goodness; but 
both Jew and Gentile required to be taught, either by prophet or by 
apostle. Happy St. Paul! True, he had to struggle to form a “mini- 
mum theological dialect’ in order to express those few new simple 
truths that he wished to convey—though how sublime they were!—but 
at least he, like the prophets, was dealing with people who already had 
some religion, and the instinct for religion. His hearers, almost all of 
them, took God, worship, and sacrifice for granted. Why, even the 
“upper classes,” about whose growing scepticism we hear so much, were 
terribly upset when the forms of religion were tampered with: one of the 
lasting and major difficulties of St. Ambrose consisted in the determina- 
tion of the Senate to retain and do homage to the Statue of Victory even 
when the Empire had become officially Christian. 


Understanding of Fundamental Doctrines 


When we hear that converts are captured by the ‘‘glamor”’ of Roman 
ceremonial, and the mysterious majesty of Mass, possibly that is some- 
times true, or used to be. It was not (fortunately, may be) my own 
experience. I knew about the Elevation (thanks to Longfellow, whom 
I read as a boy); but it arrived only after a lot of what seemed aimless 
walking about and what Protestants used to call ‘““‘bowings and scrap- 
ings.” After that things hurried headlong to a conclusion, and the 
Communion seemed to arrive almost at the last minute. Need I say 
that I had not (no more than any other non-Catholic has) the least idea 
of the meaning of “‘sacrifice’? Now, a genuinely interested inquirer 
may get so far as to ask: ‘‘What 7s sacrifice?””—and we may be hard put 
toittoanswer. Yet, it is at the center of the whole of our religious prac- 
tice. Or he may ask: ‘““What are Ember Days? What does the word 
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mean?’ Very likely we shan’t exactly know, and simply answer: 
“Oh, don’t mind that’’—which may suggest to the inquirer that we have 
cards up our sleeves—or even: ‘‘Don’t bother about them. You'll 
hear them read out and be told when to fast.” He'll say: “But why 
fast? Why fast? Especially as you suggest the days are of no particu- 
lar importance.” 

That is one of our difficulties. Our Father’s House—even its garrets 
—has filled itself up with an enormous amount of furniture, and a new- 
comer finds it difficult to move about among all that, or to see the point 
of much of it, and is rather worried if he perceives that the normal in- 
habitants disregard quite a lot of it and can but answer (as people in 
very old houses are apt to when catechized about inexplicable and not 
very beautiful objects, some even liable to get in one’s way): ‘‘Oh, well, 
it’s always been there, or anyway for ever so many generations!”’ 


A Few Operative Ideas 


Our Lord was able to appeal to a very few but very operative ideas, 
and to offer a few but startling facts—‘“‘signs.” When the Baptist’s 
disciples asked Him if He were indeed the Messiah, He said: “‘Look!”’— 
and then worked miracles. Then He told them to go home and tell 
their master how they had watched the blind being made to see, the lame 
to walk, and so forth. We however cannot produce those signs, and it 
is comforting to see how very seldom the Apostles appealed to them— 
save the Resurrection—in their first preaching, though for a while 
they continued to work afew. But I cannot recall that either St. Peter 
or St. Paul appealed, and certainly St. John did not appeal, to any that 
they had personally worked. But Our Lord Himself ends by making— 
with how light a touch!—a transition. He ends by saying: ‘‘The poor 
are having the Good News preached to them.” He treated this as a sort 
of climax. And undoubtedly He wished the moral miracle to take prece- 
dence even as a “sign.” ‘‘Greater things than these shall be shown.”’ 
And when they are seen, ‘‘then indeed shall you marvel.” 

Are we then able to produce those moral “‘signs’’ to-day? Are our 
“‘instructees,”’ though baffled by our intellectual subtleties and cere- 
monial complications, easily moved by the ‘‘resurrection”’ accomplished 
by our faith and by grace in us whom they meet, and in other Catholics 
whom they meet and in whom, therefore, they see the Church and its 
consequences as it were incarnate? And are they conscious of any kind 
of resurrection in themselves? Do Catholics in general, we may even 
ask, feel that they are living a ‘‘risen” life, and would they normally at- 
tach even much meaning to that question? 

“Who is sufficient for such things?’”’ We derive a true satisfaction 
from phrases like that of the Postcommunion for to-day: ‘‘Ubi nulla sup- 
petunt suffragia meritorum.’’ We are asking for a very great thing: 
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the conversion of the world. We ask to be effectual ministers of that all- 
essential change of heart without which no instruction can possibly be 
adequate. We have no right to ask to become so. We can plead no 
merits of our own atall. We have then to fling ourselves upon the power, 
wisdom and grace of God, and are infinitely relieved to know that that 
is SO. 

Of course, we shall then be asked to work upon that basis; but there 
is no harm in concentrating—during Advent as during Lent, though 
from a different motive—upon “purification.” ‘‘Puriores venire,’’ and 
now, ‘“‘purificatis mentibus servire.” We approach, only in the hopes 
of beginning to serve as soon as possible: but in either case we require a 
purification, which implies a riddance—a disencumbering of all that 
may hinder us, which is St. Paul’s own metaphor. We must strip off 
all that wrong or at least worldly stuff which swathes us and trips us up, 
and makes us quite unable to run Christ’s race or fight His fight. We 
must aim even at getting rid of non-essentials. Decoration itself, if it ob- 
scures the architectural structure, is bad. Some decoration exhibits 
the structure and makes it not only more beautiful but more intelligible. 
And we think that all Catholic theology or speculation, casuistry or 
ritual, can so serve. But it can easily so be applied as to obscure; and 
anyhow it comes second. A good lecturer ought to know ten times more 
then he even dreams of saying to his class: part of his skill is shown pre- 
cisely in such elimination as does not weaken. He wants to make his 
listener quite clear as to what ts structural, and display to him the why 
and wherefore of each necessary element, then their interconnection, 
and then how they can be, if suitable, beautified. Thus, the gothic 
vault will be seen to require buttresses for the walls; and the buttresses 
in their turn may need pinnacles to increase the down-thrust. All these 
elements can be duly beautified: but columns that support nothing, 
elaboration for its own sake or for the artist’s private amusement—this 
is not needed: it is but a muffling and a confusion. 

Hence, in our teaching we shall aim not least at a simplification which 
does not weaken, and a practice which is so strong in what is vitally im- 
portant, that it can safely “play about’ among (e.g.) devotions without 
transferring the center of gravity thereto, and so become (in reality) 
superstitious. 


Third Sunday in Advent 
Joy in Believing 


SYNOPSIS: (1) A religion of joy. 
(2) Popular participation in religious worship. 
(3) The gloom of Puritanism. 
(4) The solid basis of religious joy. 
(5) Our joy should not be based on sentimentalism. 
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The Introit stresses so strongly the note of joy—and the Epistle re- 
peats the entire Introit, adding only a sentence about peace (allied with 
Joy also among the fruits of the Spirit)—that we cannot disregard the 
hint given by the Liturgy.' 

When we made our first long stay in the south of France, the sacristy 
contained vast cupboards filled with artificial flowers of all sorts, which 
were produced for the decoration of the altars according to the rank of 
the festival. The flowers, then, had turned wholly into “decoration,” 
sham at that,” and not one single flower had been given in homage by the 
people, any more than the people uttered one syllable during either Mass 
or Benediction. The only time when I observed the people taking the 
matter in hand was when, during a Corpus Christi procession in a village, 
they let off bombs just in front of the Canopy, causing the aged Fran- 
ciscan beneath it to become an absolute wreck. However, the bombs 
were called “‘feux de joie,”” which was always something. 


Popular Participation in Worship 


But my point would be that gifts of flowers, candles, votive offerings 
and so on ought, in reality, to express the spontaneous glad “‘reaction”’ 
of the people, and ought not (at least the flowers and music) to be engi- 
neered by the clergy to catch the people. They should be a popular 
sacrifice, not a bait. We are all for the ‘beauty of the Lord’s House’; 
but we would like that beauty to express the joy of the people im that 
House, and not to be the product of some firm of ecclesiastical decorators 
to whom the “furnishing” of the church has been handed over. True 
as things are, it is not the people, but experts using machinery who deco- 
rate churches, and very well they often do it, and we sincerely admire 
much of the work that we see illustrated in the advertisements of this 
Review. My query might be: ‘How, without being taught to take 
joy in these beautiful things, will the people be able to do so?” I ven- 
ture to recall preaching a sermon entirely about the stained glass win- 
dows in the church—they all represented Saints. True, the glass was 
shocking, but bright and “‘popular.”” It remains that no one had ever 

! Philippians, iv. 7, has, in Greek: ‘And the peace of God which surpasseth all 
noun, shall guard your hearts and no2maia....”? Presumably those two words must 
be translated mind and thoughts. Doubtless, by “heart” St. Paul meant much the 
same as “‘mind.”” The Latin has: ‘“. . . que exsuperat omnem sensum, custodiat 
corda vestra et intelligentias vestras.”” We readily admit ‘“‘hearts and mind’’; but 
are doubtful about sensus. Elsewhere (Fifteenth Sunday after Pentecost, Post- 
communion) we ask that ‘‘non noster sensus’”’ may come first in us, which looks as 
if it might mean “‘instinct’”—the grace and power of the Eucharist are to “‘get in 
ahead of’’ that. Perhaps it simply means our whole “‘natural reaction’ to things— 


almost ‘‘impressionability,’’ ‘‘sensitivity.’”” Anyhow, for this paper we would like 
sensus to mean all human power of responding to and assessing the divine Gift: 


and by heart we are willing to mean practically ‘‘feelings’’: ‘‘intelligence’’ we accept 
as, at any rate, that which makes ideas or thoughts possible. 

2On one great feast two large pots of flowers appeared, the pots wrapped up in 
paper and standing in saucers to catch the water. I thought: ‘Real atlast!” But 
no. All fake; and scented like a hair-dresser’s shop. 
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noticed the windows, and were astounded to find how interesting they 
were. If the people, then, cannot now create the expression of their 
joy, may that be placed in our churches which can be shown as joy-mak- 
ing and as related to God! Then perhaps not only will the people no- 
tice and ‘‘like” it, but weave it somehow into their worship, so that the 
church becomes once more God’s House and theirs. 


The Gloom of Puritanism 


This has not really led us far from the notice of ‘‘practice’’ of religion, 
especially since, if religion be not productive of joy, there is something 
wrong with it. There is in England a tendency to react artificially 
(chiefly, but not quite exclusively) among non-Catholics against the idea 
that religion is gloomy. Gloom, if any, was rather the product of false 
doctrine than of mere Protestantism as such. The Salvation Army was 
as Protestant as you like, but neither aimed to be nor was gloomy. Cer- 
tainly it whipped up the emotions, and was in fact constantly shrieking 
“Joy!” at the top of its voice, and wanted its addicts to think they were 
joyful; and no doubt, being very poor people, they did experience 
joyous thrilis largely because of the appalling conditions in which they 
lived their city-lives. For the Army never really succeeded in country 
parts. But definite doctrines such as those of Calvinism undoubtedly 
extinguished joy; Lutheranism, less so. The Victorian version of 
Protestantism in which I was brought up hardly did so at all, because it 
was based on the love of God, of Our Lord, and of the Scriptures, and, 
if it had next to no ritual, contained many very popular and even 
lovely hymns. ‘Were the whole realm of nature mine—That were an 
offering all too small.—Love so amazing, so divine,—Demands my self, 
my life, my all!’’ ‘‘Love divine, all loves excelling—Joy of heaven, to 
earth come down,—Fix in us Thy humble dwelling—All Thy faithful 
mercies crown!’ But the tradition of a Stern God (not to be corrected, 
however, by any doctrine of an easygoing God), always on the lookout 
to punish you for sinning against irksome commands that you could not 
possibly obey—this, with all its echoes in Jansenism and a great deal of 
Catholic education starting not least in France, this is what very largely 
prevailed, and turned religion into something as awful as it appeared to 
Lucretius when he wrote: 


Humana ante oculos foede cum vita jaceret 
In terris oppressa gravi sub religione 
Que caput e czli regionibus ostendebat— 


The Collect for the Fourth Sunday after Easter is full of a lovely doc- 
trine. The ‘‘minds’’ of the faithful are undoubtedly one mind in so far 
as belief in dogmas goes; but we are led to ask that those minds may also 
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be ‘‘of one will’’—that they be not indifferent to what they believe, stil] 
less, gloomily half-resent it. And to bring this about, God is asked— 
not to refrain from giving us commands, nor to promise us what He does 
not promise—but to cause us to love what He commands, and to desire 
what He promises: and so, ‘‘among all the changes of this world, our 
hearts may be fixed there, where true joys are!’’ Is not that a glorious 
prayer? Does it not contain enough for us to brood upon all through, 
not only one Mass, but the whole subsequent week? We would indeed be 
ready so to absorb ourselves in that Collect, were it not for the sub- 
limity of the Offertory Prayer, which speaks of our participation in the 
One Supreme Divinity. . . But this indeed is leading us away from our 
Advent Sunday into Paschaltide. 


The Basis of Religious Joy 


However, the very roots of joy in obedience and in un-earthly hopes 
are exhibited in that prayer that our obedience may be a loving one, and 
our other-worldly hopes the expression of a true desire: as though a man 
might otherwise say: ‘‘I obey, but it goes horribly against the grain”: 
“I hope—but heaven seems a very insipid, remote and unpractical sort 
of promise compared with a number of other things that I would much 
rather have, and have them here and now!” 

In old-fashioned convents there used to be the strangest mixture of the 
austerity we alluded to above, with the most dreadful sentimentalism, 
lusciousness of devotion, and periodic thrills rather than peaceful joy. 
The dogmatic skeleton was wreathed with paper roses. To some extent 
here too there has been a reaction, and we are always hearing about 
“solid devotion,” about ‘“‘not trusting to feelings,’’ almost the depreca- 
tion of ‘‘consolations,”’ and about firm grounding in apologetics. Prob- 
ably we shall have to praise all those things, in their measure, before we 
have finished. Certainly devotion should not be flimsy, nor should 
feelings (so easily whipped up in the twilight) control us, nor consola- 
tions be of the sort that generate dismal flat reactions, nor should apolo- 
getics be neglected nor most certainly be fake apologetics, lacking in 
honesty and omitting or twisting facts to suit our “book.” But we 
haven’t any right half to snub the poor little soul, as though God had 
no right to give it joys suited to its development. We want the “‘small 
soul’’ (see the Communion verse) to be ‘‘comforted’’—“‘strengthened,” 
assuredly, yet also consoled; and we want it to cease from fear! We 
want our whole ‘‘sense’’—far as God’s Peace transcends our mere sensa- 
tions—our hearts as well as our minds to be safeguarded within that 
Peace! ‘‘Lord, Thou hast blessed Thy land! Thou has turned back 
the captivity of Israel! Thou has forgiven the iniquity of Thy People!” 
Twice does the Liturgy, to-day’s Liturgy, so cry out! 

We pray (Offertory Prayer—another “packed” prayer, worthy of 
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minutest meditation) that the Sacrifice of our Worship may be continu- 
ously offered up; and that it may not only carry through (peragat) the 
Liturgy of the Sacred Mysteries—carry it through to the end—but also 
“marvellously produce within us Thy Salvation!’ ‘‘Now dost Thou 
dismiss Thy servant, Lord, in peace—for my very eyes have seen Thy 
Salvation!’ And, when the priest says it is time to go (missa est), we 
should be glad not because we have to go, but because we have been 
privileged to fulfill a command—to offer Mass—that we wholeheartedly 
love; and because we look forward to our next Mass-offering; and be- 
cause the whole practice of our Christian life is growing dearer and dearer 
tous. ‘‘Deo Gratias! Alleluia!’ 


Fourth Sunday in Advent 
The Messianic Ministry 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Religious regeneration. 
(2) A significant Reading. 
(3) Vital relationship with the Living God. 
(4) Religion based on a few doctrines absolutely accepted and whole- 
heartedly loved. 
(5) The beauty of the Christian Revelation. 


The Epistles and Gospels for the Ember Days of Advent lead up to 
the Fourth Sunday very suitably, and display to us what the Messiah, 
and therefore His ministers, are meant to be and therefore to achieve— 
what the Messianic religion is meant to produce in practice. And the 
rest of the Liturgy plays its part. 

God shall (1) teach us His ways, and (2) we will walk in His paths; 
swords shall be forged into ploughshares and spears into sickles. (War 
is to be no more—but not make way for idleness! The peaceful people 
plough and reap, as the Wednesday Epistle notes.) Upon the Messiah 
shall repose the Spirit of wisdom and understanding and counsel; of 
courage and knowledge and devotion, and of awe for God. He shall be 
just, especially in His treatment of the poor and the helpless: yes, jus- 
tice and loyalty shall enrobe Him (Friday Epistle). Every word of 
the Postcommunion is precious: we want to be made into new men once 
again (restauret): to have the old, musty, fetid stuff purged out of us, 
and to ‘‘cross over” into fellowship in the Mystery of Salvation. In the 
second Reading for the Saturday, we watch the lovely transformation 
of the wilderness: and then the Prophet cries out: ‘Strengthen ye the 
failing hands, give strength to weakened knees! Say ye to the small- 
spirited: ‘Be brave, and fear not. . . .. Then shall the lame man leap as 
the hart, and the tongue of the dumb be loosed, eyes of the blind be 
opened, and the ears of the deaf wide open. For waters are broken out 
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in the desert, running waters in the wilderness: then what was dried up 
shall become a pool, and the thirsty land be turned into fountains of 
water!” What use Our Lord was to make of those words about Him- 
self—and so indirectly about ourselves, His ‘‘ministers’’! 


A Significant Lesson 


But the Fourth Reading of Saturday can be regarded as almost terribly 
significant. God has to use a pagan as His minister. Doubtless, the 
passage was chosen directly for the sake of its last words (Rorate. . . .), 
and perhaps for ‘Christo meo,’’ meaning indeed “anointed,” chosen, 
but at least looking like Christ. The Liturgy does at times use sentences 
without regard to their biblical meaning. Well, Cyrus was God’s 
Anointed for the purpose of restoring Israel to its land; no Israelite 
could accomplish that work. Historically, God has used pagans to do 
what no Catholic could or would do. Attila was the ‘‘Scourge of God.” 
Who dares suppose that the great modern persecutors were not in some 
sense needed? ‘‘For the sake of Jacob, My servant, Israel My chosen, 
have I called thee by thy name, and made thee Mine, though thou didst 
not know Me. .. . It was I that armed thee, though Me thou didst not 
know.’’ Wecan compare the terrible chapter of Ezechiel when God re- 
jects the official shepherds—they did not do their work: they victim- 
ized the flock for their own advantage (Ezech., xxiv). 

The final Reading is concerned with the coming of Antichrist and not 
of much help here. 


Vital Relationship with God 


One of the many ways in which the Old Testament can be of service to 
us is perhaps this: that on which everything else turns is the Israelite’s 
sense of his vital relationship with the Living God. It is idle to discuss 
whether that relationship was primarily between the individual and 
God, or the nation and God. The individual was part and parcel of the 
nation; and even if the Covenant had been struck between God and the 
nation, yet it permeated, so to say, that whole nation and affected each 
and every member. Therefore, I think there is more personal religion 
in the Old Testament than some scholars have allowed for; and, when 
(e.g.) the Psalmist uses “‘I,”’ it certainly must not be assumed that he is 
speaking in the name of the nation only and not also in hisown. ‘Ever 
am I with Thee. Thou holdest my right hand—and according to Thy 
plan dost guide me! For ah! what have I in heaven—and on earth what 
do I desire—save Thee? Let my body, let my spirit, pine away—yet 
Thou art the God of my heart, and my portion, O God, for ever!”’ (Ps. 
Ixxii. 23-26). Such was this sense of indissoluble union between the 
Israelite and God—such his appalment at the thought of being “cast 
away’’—that I for my part hold that he, devoid of any doctrine about the 
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future life, yet would have reached that doctrine had he been driven or 
helped to work out his sense of the unbreakable bond between himself 
and the Ever-Living God. In so far as he viewed death and Sheol with 
dismay, it was precisely because there the Shades could no more praise 
Him; He was unconscious of them. Yet when the radical and essential 
doctrine of the ‘‘indissoluble bond”’ triumphed in his consciousness, he 
knows that, if he goes up to heaven, there is God: if he dives down into 
the Pit, there still is He: ‘“Though He slay me, yet will I trust in Him!’ 

My point is that the Hebrew did not begin with a number of doctrines, 
but that right many a belief flowed from one supreme invincible be- 
lief—for example, the ultimate triumph of God, and linked with this, 
that of the people and the land, which involved the Divine Kingdom 
and also its King, since, for the Oriental, no kingdom without king was 
conceivable! You may say that incalculable consequences, an endless 
development of religion (practical not least), flowed from this central 
fountain of conviction: ‘“‘Mihi adherere Deo bonum est.’”’ The He- 
brew’s sovereign good was to cling to God. 


A Few Doctrines 


The drift of these considerations has then been this. It is far easier 
to carry conviction as to subsidiary doctrines if we can link them up with 
some one supremely believed-in, quite indisputable, doctrine; and that 
any one doctrine does become in practice indisputable, if it be whole- 
heartedly loved. 

Again and again we have been distressed and bewildered—perhaps, 
alas, distressed rather than bewildered—to see how children leave our 
schools knowing their Catechism quite well, and loving not one item of 
what they have been taught—Mass, for example. This lack of love is 
surely the origin of their too often almost at once abandoning the prac- 
tice of going to Mass. So much care taken of them; so little result! 
They can answer all the questions about the Blessed Sacrament, and 
do not love the Blessed Sacrament. They experience no desire to 
“visit” It. They ‘go to Communion,” if at all, because it is “‘fulfilling 
their duty.” The rule insists that they must go at least once a year; 
so when Easter approaches, they are beaten up in order to get them to do 
so. Do they “love that which Thou commandest’’? Apparently not 
at all. 

Vet, if we may say so reverently, we have so much more that is lovable 
to offer than the Jewish lawgiver or prophet had! It is not true that the 
Old Testament—even its oldest parts—knew nothing of the Love of God. 
It is full of tenderness, if we choose to look for that. But it was essen- 
tial that He remain un-imaged. His lovableness was not such as could 
appeal to. eye or ear. We, on the other hand, have Jesus Christ! How 
can it be that we may so teach Christ as to leave Him quite unloved? 
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I expressly do not say “teach Christianity,” for that is an abstract; 
and it is precisely towards the concrete that the Incarnation invites us. 

If then our teaching concentrates upon Jesus Christ our Lord, and 
if our teachers love Him, it cannot then be but that we make Him loved. 
And if we do so, our better-than-Messiah becomes the center of our life. 
We ventured to ask, when writing in this Review about the Psalms, 
whether what they said about the Messiah made Him lovable, and, fur- 
ther venturing, we said that we thought it did not. King, Conqueror, 
Judge—triumphant, red with the blood not of Himself but of His ene- 
mies: enduring while sun and moon endure: just, and (at best) merci- 
ful to the poor and the afflicted. Expressing only the sentiment we 
have sometimes experienced, we ask whether really the phrase: ‘‘Chris- 
tus vincit; Christus regnat; Christus imperat,” is the most adequate 
summing up of our Faith. If we continue, and remember that ‘‘servire 
est regnare,’’ and similarly translate the rest of those words, we shall no 
doubt paradoxically arrive at the truth. But not without some such 
translation! Again, if I may speak simply in my own person, how grate- 
ful was I when George VI, making his final broadcast from the New 
World, defined “Empire” wholly in terms of Service, insisting that 
wealth, power and dominion were but instruments, not ends! 

If then we love Our Lord, we shall with all our heart desire to codper- 
ate with Him in His work. What His work is, the first paragraph of this 
paper indicated. We priests are called in a special way to carry this 
out; but all Catholics are called in their measure to ‘‘Christianize.” 
Such is the whole sense of ‘‘Catholic Action,” so far as “practice” goes. 
And the more we love Him, the less likely are we to risk being discarded 
by Him as instruments—a possibility of which the second paragraph re- 
minds us. The more then we focus our love, and lead others to focus 
their love, upon the Person of Jesus Christ, the more certain the “‘prac- 
tice’’ of religion is to follow. 


Christmas Day 
The True Spirit of the Feast 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Degeneration of Christmas observance. 
(2) Formerly celebration centered in church and home. 
(3) Disappearance of old word ‘‘Christening’’—Christ-ing. 
(4) Lack of understanding of our ceremonies. 
(5) Annual celebration of our baptism anniversary. 


We have sometimes allowed ourselves to regret that our celebration of 
Christmas has tended to become almost wholly (1) liturgical and (2) 
“adult,” and also secularized. We mean by this that it is of course a 
day of obligation, and has a fine High Mass, but after that the religious 
feast is practically over; and again, that children cannot as a rule take 
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any part in High Mass; and finally that so much merry-making follows 
this that the spiritual significance of the day disappears. We do not 
know whether this holds good for the United States, but it has tended to 
dosoin England. True, we have the Crib, and that, to our mind, rather 
saves the situation, because children love it and, I dare say, make pil- 
grimages to various churches to visit cribs and compare notes, so that 
the Event of Bethlehem can hardly ever fade out of their imagination. 
But, compared with non-Catholics, we have very few Christmas hymns: 
they have many beautiful, childlike and moving ones, and their tunes 
can haunt the memory right into adult years. A tendency has grown up 
amongst us here, however, to have “‘carol services” followed by Benedic- 
tion, and these are very popular provided they are not too high-brow and 
sung entirely by the choir. Not that people are as yet fully accustomed 
to the tunes, save of course the Adeste. 


Christ in the Home 


But what is saddest, to our feeling, is the growing tendency to “keep 
the feast’ outside of the home. In our boyhood, it would have been un- 
thinkable that people should go and dine in restaurants. The Day was 
essentially a ‘‘home day.” Certainly dinner was early, so that the work 
of the servants might be minimized, and that their evening should be 
free for their own festivities. But that did not imply a schism between 
the family and the servants themselves. They always had their presents 
in the morning, along with the rest; we were encouraged to prepare what 
we could also for them, lest they should feel ‘‘left out,’’ and lest we 
should ever dream that servants in their walk of life were less to be re- 
spected and Christian-wise given pleasure to, than anyone else. It is 
probable that we were taken to a children’s service in the afternoon, and 
no less probable that the adult spent those hours in a stricken state after 
the plum-pudding and what not. But after tea, to which friends who 
otherwise might have had a lonely Christmas came, there were the final 
preparations to be made for the Christmas tree, and to this the poorer 
children of the neighborhood came in shy-making numbers. After 
Christmas hymns the evening ended, and we honestly think that it was a 
very happy day, and well and religiously and unselfishly and gaily spent, 
and it was entirely dominated by the thought of Bethlehem, of children, 
of home, and of the privilege of making other people happy. 


Disuse of “‘Christening’”’ 


Now, since this series is not composed of sermons, we can hope that we 
are not false to its purpose if we mention what is more concerned with 
children, no doubt, than with the actual feast, namely, the Sacrament 
of Baptism. We are sorry that the old-fashioned word ‘‘christening”’ 
has disappeared, or become almost the property of non-Catholics. 
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“Baptism’’ does not suggest anything to the imagination; whereas 
one’s christening, one’s Christ-ing, one’s admission to Christendom in 
its sublimest sense, does or can easily be made to. And assuredly the 
Sacrament of Baptism is a part of ‘‘the practice of religion,” and the 
frequent recollection and deliberate use of itaresotoo. But I doubt if 
we often explicitly recollect the fact that we are baptized, or “‘trade on”’ 
the grace that was then infused into us, not only in general (as in all 
Sacraments), but in particular that we might lead a life worthy of a 
Christian. 


Ignorance of Ceremonies 


We think, first, that parents, to start with, should have not only the 
doctrine but the ceremonies of Baptism carefully explained to them. 
It makes one extremely uncomfortable to see Baptism so often adminis- 
tered in a terrible hustle—several little babies, maybe, being baptized 
at the same time and the ritual being “got through” as quickly as pos- 
sible with the moral certainty that no one knows what it is all about. 
This is tragic, for two reasons: first, because many of the prayers are of 
extreme beauty, and also, because so much of the ritual is strange to the 
point of being very nearly grotesque if it be not understood. In England 
certain parts of the liturgy are said both in Latin and in English, which 
is something; I know that many priests hold that they are certainly 
allowed to translate also much more. But even if parts be said both in 
Latin and in the vernacular, certain elements (especially the touching of 
ears and nostrils with spittle) remain almost repelling unless they be 
thoroughly explained. But if there be explanation, how impressive the 
whole episode can become! And not least, the leading into the church 
itself and to the Font, and again the incidents of the white robe and the 
candle! For lack of such explanations, I fear that parents are often 
more touched by the subsequent practice of laying the child on Our 
Lady’s Altar than by the actual baptism; and again, for lack of appre- 
ciation of the essential doctrine, parents risk indefinitely postponing the 
Baptism, whereas our ancestors were careful to accelerate it as much as 
possible, so that children were often baptized on the very day of their 
birth. 

We earnestly pray readers to believe that it is not impossible or even 
difficult to explain both doctrine and ceremonies effectively. We were 
extremely touched, in Rhodesia, when invited to baptize a whole series 
of natives ranging in age from adult years to about 2. So thrilled was 
the smallest neophyte that nothing could induce her to let go of my stole, 
which she clutched as we passed into the church from the glorious sun- 
light and scents of the open velt where the first part of the ceremony 
took place! (This was the occasion when one small creature, on being 
asked what ‘‘pomps”’ are, replied: “‘All the /ittle devils!’ We envied 
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the seriousness and real appreciation displayed by these natives; and 
we take the opportunity of regretting that vivid belief in the existence 
of evil spirits is so seldom to be found among our sophisticated faithful 
at home! Is it possible that we ourselves rather shirk emphasizing that 
fact? Do some of us teach, not so much what is simple, but only a 
“necessary minimum,” and omit what might offend against a “modern 
taste’’?) 
Anniversary of Baptism 


But all this may be useful for parents, onlookers, and children who are 
baptized after infancy, or for converts, but hardly for children who are 
baptized in infancy. We could then wish that the annual observation 
of the baptism anniversary were carefully celebrated and surrounded 
with loving domestic ceremonial, and that some at least of the liturgical 
prayers were re-read and made familiar. Girls, at any rate, could be 
dressed in white: and I suppose that something could be invented for 
boys too. ‘Take thou this white robe, and see that thou carry it with- 
out stain....”’ If really Baptism bulks large in the religious imagina- 
tion of a child, that injunction may have a very powerful effect when it is 
recalled. 

We acknowledge that we introduced the subject of Baptism because 
we thought it was so overwhelmingly important and perhaps somewhat 
forgotten as the years passed; and we introduced it here simply because 
it seemed to fit in with Christmas as a children’s feast. The Sacrament 
makes us ‘‘children of God,” and each of us into an ‘‘alter Christus,” 
or at least a member of His Body, who was born to-day. It is not an 
affair merely of giving a ‘‘first name’’; it is not merely the admission of a 
child into the Church as into a club or fraternity; we understand that 
in the United States admission into such fraternities is felt as a very 
important event by young men. We are not speaking flippantly when 
we say that it is quite possible for a secular event of that sort to seem 
imaginatively more important than the being a member of Christ’s 
Church, admitted thereto by Baptism. This is why, yet again, we want 
to make sure that no part even of the ritual with which the Church 
adorns her Sacraments be left unused, otiose, never again adverted to 
once it has been ‘‘performed.”’ 


Sunday in the Octave of Christmas 
The Spirit of Adoption 


SYNOPSIS: (1) St. Paul's doctrine of ‘‘adoption.” 
(2) The Fatherhood of God. 
(3) The Brotherhood of Christ. 
(4) Christmas Season recalls these ideas. 
(5) The privilege of sonship. 
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I cannot suppose that the word “adoption” is often on our lips, nor 
the thought of it in our minds. Yet, St. Paul was much occupied with 
it. He considered that the sense of adoption was one of the first and 
most joyful products of being a Christian. It is true that most of the 
first Christians had been Jews “under the Law,” and had a feeling of 
change that those who have always been Catholics cannot have; and 
converts have not got that particular background to the change that 
they have made. Are we then to suppose that St. Paul’s idea was use- 
ful for his time only? Anyway, on this Sunday we have a whole Epistle 
dealing with nothing else; and if we wish to superannuate the Saint, we 
had better petition to have his Epistle altered. 

It is quite true that we say a number of words which are in them- 
selves extremely emphatic, but say them simply because they are put 
upon our lips, or anyway on the priest’s lips at Mass and in his Office. 
I do not know that any of us, however, in the rest of his day is apt to 
exclaim Alleluia, and even less Hosanna. I am not sure that we feel 
Amen to be much more than the sort of full-stop we use at the end of a 
prayer. May weat least not feel that ‘through Jesus Christ, our Lord,” 
which precedes the Amen, is no more than a sort of “‘clausula’’—because 
in the fact which those words enshrine is our only hope, not only of the 
prayer being heard (we base its cogency entirely on that), but of salva- 
tion itself! It is a pity when ancient and, as we said, extremely em- 
phatic words fade and droop and might just as well fall off. We may 
say that the word “‘Father’’ never can doso. Whatever else in the way 
of a prayer we say, we surely say “Our Father’! No doubt. And no 
doubt every single Mass tries to drive home to us, or rather assumes that 
we feel, what a sweetly daring thing it is to say it at all! Before we 
embark on it, we are made to present ourselves to God with these words 
on our lips: ‘“‘Urged by Our Saviour’s orders, schooled by divine lesson- 
ing’’—so and so only do we dare to say ‘‘Our Father. .. .”’ 


The Fatherhood of God 


When we do reflect a little about ‘‘father-hood,” it may be that we 
find that our sense of its meaning has shifted. Our Lord, in causing 
us habitually to use that word, certainly meant to introduce the sense 
of tenderness, of vigilant care anticipating our very requests. ‘‘Merita 
excedis et voia,’’ the Church too prays. The Old Testament was full of 
the sense of God’s power, and we must not lose that; and also (as St. 
Paul reminds us so forcibly to-day) of the Law that He promulgated in 
man’s regard. But, says St. Paul, all that is an A. B. C. (elemenia: 
stoikheia): so long as we have nothing but that to live by, we are like 
little children under slaves of various kinds, who lead and possibly 
drive us about; we are no better than slaves ourselves, however much we 
may be destined to inherit. We need to emerge from such a state, and 
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in fact have done so, “through Jesus Christ, our Lord.’” But what dis- 
tresses me is, that in our modern world we do not notably look on God 
as a loving father; and authority, claim on our obedience, has practically 
vanished from our conception of human fatherhood too. Yet, if auster- 
ity and paramountcy are in no way now connected with our idea of 
fatherhood, I am not sure that the notion of complete self-sacrifice and 
intimate love has survived either. If this is so, we are but a vulgarized, 
impoverished generation, and it would be appalling if this degeneration 
of a human relationship invaded our religion too. 

We cannot restore the notion of God’s Fatherhood merely by making 
Him once more seem grim. There was a distressing period in French 
Catholic counter-reform when the very person of Our Lord was made 
remote; when He was hardly alluded to save as ‘“‘The Eternal Word’’; 
when He could hardly be mentioned at court (though that, I think, was 
rather later); when He was presented to His Christians, if not as a 
philosophical abstract, at least only asa Judge. Certainly the devotion 
to the Sacred Heart was revealed to redress the balance of part at least 
of that bleak mentality; but how (to my thinking!) has that very devo- 
tion been half softened-away amongst too many of us! 


The Sonship of Christ 


During this Christmas period, perhaps we can re-learn why it is that 
the Son of God has been made true man “‘and spread His tent amongst 
us,” so that we ‘‘behold indeed His Glory—the Glory as of a Sole-Begot- 
ten of the Father,” but a glory and a kingdom into which we too, as His 
brothers, have been uplifted. We need to see in Christ at once more 
greatness and more fellow-ship; in ourselves, a familiarity with God must 
be developed which shall also be that of men who are now “royalties”’ 
and cannot condescend. We like to think that our royal visitors to 
American shores were able to provide just that simplicity and forth- 
rightness which always go with true dignity, just as condescension 
never can. This humble example may be of service even to those who 
are reflecting on so lofty a subject as our own adoptive Sonship and 
Brotherheod. 

The Prayer for to-day is magnificently apt. “Almighty, Everlasting 
God! [Do not let us utter those sonorous words as if they were make- 
weights merely, rather as we do the slippery Alleluia as if it meant 
nothing in particular!] Direct our actions in beneplacito tuo—according 
to Thy good pleasure [we subordinate ourselves: in all sonship there 
ought to be something of that subordination: we ask to be directed; 
we do not propose simply to strike out new lines of our own; the Chris- 
tian can never be quite emancipated: what is God’s ‘good pleasure’ 
must be ours]: so that, in the Name of Thy dear Son we may be caused 
to abound in good works!” We translate mereamur in a fairly colorless 
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way, because we think we have reason to suppose that the notion of 
“‘merit’’ had indeed passed away from it when used in this particular 
connection in the Liturgy. Did it mean more than “‘please,” so to say: 
“And, please, allow us to be abundant in good works’’? 


Recollection at This Season 


Here, as always, Jesus Christ our Lord is the touchstone, the hinge— 
what you will! If we understand Him, and He is not a technicality; 
if Communion with Him is not just a “going to our duties’”’ but the 
meeting of a Person, known, worshipped, understood and loved—then 
we shall begin to understand God our Father, and our own sonship. 
He was “‘set,’’ the Gospel reminds us, ‘‘to become the cause of falling as 
well as of rising for many in Israel, . . . that so the thoughts from many 
a heart might be revealed.’’ It is, in reality, impossible to remain 
neutral to Jesus Christ. If we do not construct a world according to 
Him, it is impossible to refrain from trying to construct one that is 
contrary to Him. God knows how in times not only of stress but of 
alleged “‘peace’’—we say: “alleged,” because that is no peace which 
affords quite as free a scope for one kind of injustice and uncharity as 
war-with-guns creates it for another kind—the real throughts of all too 
many hearts are revealed the moment you bring them into contact 
with the real Jesus Christ. How very many Christians, alas, show that 
if they “‘knock up against Him,’’ He is for them a stone at which they 
stumble! Thank God, that there are many, too, who may never have 
heard of His name, or, having heard it, never attached conscious mean- 
ing or value to it, who, when somehow they do really meet Him, find 
that He was exactly what their hearts had always wanted. and more. 

It is then more than ever our duty to see that we are, throughout this 
ominous year 1940 and always, preaching Jesus Christ, in whom alone 
is our true family-hood and our real selfhood. 


























Ideologies.—Ideologies are not strictly 
political fabrications, because they apply, 
as a rule, materialism to all public prob- 
lems. The most formidable present 
ideologies are Communism and National 
Socialism, the latter of which has various 
shades. Both are essentially false re- 
ligions. Both engage in an extensive 
propaganda, and for this reason an ex- 
tensive counter-propaganda is needed. 
This counter-propaganda must, how- 
ever, be of the right type. Many books 
on Communism are not of the right 
type, but “What Is Communism?’ by 
E. Delaye, S.J.,! is a model treatise. 
A full and complete answer to this ques- 
tion (taking into consideration the prac- 
tical application of materialism to social, 
educational, political, cultural, economic, 
and religious problems) could not well be 
given in a book of 190 pages; but Fr. 
Delaye’s answer serves admirably as a 
clear and reliable guide for those who 
desire a good introduction to the subject. 
The book is divided into three parts: 
Theory of Communism, Communism 
versus Fascism, and Authentic Com- 
munist Texts. In the beginning, the 
book seems to be a little too philosophical 
for ordinary readers, but it becomes very 
interesting later. Many important ques- 
tions are well handled, for example: Why 
is Communism a Religion? Why do 
Communists seek to enlist democrats in 
the Popular Front? A good differentia- 
tion between Fascism and Hitlerism is 
found at the end of the second part. 
Both are supra-nationalistic, and are 
sternly opposed to classical liberalism, 
but they are not identical in many other 
respects. However, the bad effects of 
totalitarianism vitiate both systems. 
The documents found in the third part 
(Appendix), some of them not readily 
available to the average student, are 
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well selected. The book is recommended 
to priests and the educated in general. 
In “Our Chameleon Comrades,’’? 
another book on Communism, Dan 
Gilbert, already known as a forceful 
writer and critic, tells us how Com- 
munism is using our national history, 
constitution, and democratic forms to 
serve as arguments for accepting its 
tenets and leadership. It is incredible 
to what extent the ‘“‘Reds” have gone, 
were the cases not so well-documented. 
The book contains much information for 
those who cannot keep constantly in 
touch with the sayings and doings of 
Communists in the United States. 
The book, written in popular style, will 
serve well to counteract the insidious 
propaganda among the masses. 
Personalism is not as well and ex- 
tensively known as the other current 
“isms,” although worthy of earnest 
consideration. Emmanuel Mounier is 
its foremost exponent. His ‘‘Personalist 
Manifesto” is now available in a good 
English translation by the Benedictine 
Monks of St. John’s Abbey.* The au- 
thor considers man as he is, an individual 
and a person. A personalist civiliza- 
tion is to him a State in which all citi- 
zens are considered and treated as indi- 
vidual persons with inherent rights. In 
the first part of his manifesto he estab- 
lishes the modern world as the enemy of 
the person. The second and third parts 
explain how a personalist reign would 
look: its civilization, structure, culture, 
economy, politics, and society in gen- 
eral. The fourth part sets forth the 
methods to be followed to reach the 
personalist objectives. It answers the 
questions: What are we to do? With 
whom can we codperate? There is no 
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special bibliography, but a detailed 
topical Index is provided. 

Existing structures of community life 
and the increasing division of the 
“‘thave’s” and “have not’s’” provide no 
longer anything to offer to the masses. 
Poverty in national matters is great, 
and grows worse; conditions become 
unbearable through the starvation of 
spirituality. Hence, the trend towards 
Communism and radicalism is a natural 
consequence. Personalism as expounded 
by Mounier has no connection with that 
promoted by ‘‘The Personalist’’ of Los 
Angeles. The promoter of the French 
personalist movement bases his plan 
on the common foundation of the pri- 
macy of spiritual values and the im- 
portance of “the person.” The back- 
ground of the book is French, but the 
principles are universal. The author 
presents no common platform, but a 
definite statement of principles and ap- 
plication of old truths to new situations 
constitute a realistic program. The 
scope of the whole book is really the 
making of a new man. It is important 
enough to deserve recommendation. 

Kian J. HEnnrIcH, O.M.Cap., A.M. 


The Christ of Faith and the Christ of 
History.—The distinction between the 
Christ of religious experience and the 
Christ of historical reality has been made 
in order to save for the world the trans- 
cendent spiritual and ethical values em- 
bodied in Christianity, even when His 
Divinity or His historicity has been 
denied. It is a desperate attempt to 
rescue our civilization from total col- 
lapse and to head off the return of the 
human race to the crudest savagery, 
for the observers of our times are deeply 
convinced of the absolute need of 
Christianity if civilized human life is 
to continue. However, nothing is more 
futile than a Christianity without a 
Christ who actually lived here on earth as 
man, and who is God in the most realistic 
sense of the term. A Christ who is 
merely the creation of faith cannot be the 
cornerstone of Christianity. The latter 
can survive only if the Christ of faith is 


identical with the Christ of history. 
To prove again this identity is the task to 
which Father Koesters addresses himself 
in his recent work, which happily has been 
made accessible to the English-speaking 
world by a very readable translation.! 

The title of the book indicates the 
method of procedure. The author first 
gives us, trait for trait, the picture of 
Christ as He lives in the consciousness 
of the Church and in the mind of the 
believer. This conception of Christ he 
calls ‘‘the believer’s Christ.” Christ so 
conceived is the inspiration of Chris- 
tianity and the guarantee of the values 
for which it stands. But the believer 
does not take this portrait to be a fig- 
ment of his mind but the reflection of an 
objective reality. If it is not that, then, 
of course, Christianity is idle and a mere 
dream. So, then, the author goes on to 
show that this picture in all its details 
corresponds to historical fact and has its 
warrant in reality. The approach is 
somewhat novel, but harmonizes admir- 
ably with the subjective way of think- 
ing of the modern mind. Rightly the 
author speaks of a division of spirits, 
and forces on the thinker the inescapable 
alternative either of accepting the Christ 
of faith as the Christ of history or of 
abandoning Christianity completely. 
His argument culminates in the conclu- 
sion that Christ lives in religious experi- 
ence because he lived in history and still 
lives as the God-Man. 

It is unfortunately true that only 
Catholic tradition has preserved the un- 
dimmed portrait of Christ, and it is the 
happiness and joy of the Catholic to 
know that this picture represents Christ 
as He is. It is, indeed, a precious in- 
heritance. If our fellow-men learn that 
they cannot have the benefits of Chris- 
tianity without Christ, they may find 
their way back to the living Christ. 
Father Koesters’ solid volume will prove 
very helpful in this respect. 

CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


By Ludwig 


1The Believer’s Christ. 
Koesters,S.J. Translated by Joseph W. 
Sandner (B. Herder Book Company, St. 
Louis, Mo.). 
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The Liturgical Altar 


By Ernest Graf, O.S.B. 


I. Origin and Evolution of the Altar 


When we bear in mind the uniquely sacred purpose for which the 
Christian altar exists, it would seem impossible that there should be any 
room at all either for uncertainty or for divergence in regard to its shape 
or appearance. In practice, however, we find a truly incredible variety 
of altars, not only in different countries but even in the same city, and 
often enough even within the walls of the same sacred edifice. Yet, the 
Church has laid down very clear and emphatic laws concerning both the 
shape of the liturgical altar and the material out of which it should be 
constructed. If there is so much diversity, the explanation can only be 
that the Church’s laws are either not known, or that they are more or less 
deliberately ignored. 


The heart of our worship is sacrifice—the sacrifice of Calvary re-enacted, 
re-presented (that is, rendered present once more), in the venerable rites 
of the Mass. The altar of the Church is, therefore, what the cross was 
in the sacrifice of Calvary. It serves no other purpose except that of 
being the material instrument of the divine sacrifice. This consideration 
has obviously inspired the desire to make of the altar the most striking 
object within the sacred edifice, both by-the richness of the material used 
in its construction and by the wealth of ornamentation. The Church 
herself wishes the altar to be the cynosure of all eyes, but this end she 
seeks to achieve by simplicity rather than by the extraneous, unsuitable, 
and all too often tasteless display which disfigures so many altars. Before 
recalling the various laws concerning the altar, it is worth while briefly to 
trace its history. 


The first Christian altar was the table at which Our Lord and the 
Apostles ate the Last Supper, the unforeseen climax of which was the 
institution of the Holy Eucharist and the celebration of the fitst Mass by 
Christ Himself who, on this occasion, personally officiated as a ‘“‘priest 
for ever, according to the order of Melchisedech.’’ There can be little 
doubt that during the century immediately following and beyond it use 
was similarly made of an ordinary wooden table. In the Lateran Basilica 
and in the Church of St. Pudentiana—and the latter is one of the oldest 
sanctuaries of Rome—there is preserved part of a wooden altar on which 
St. Peter is said to have celebrated the sacred mysteries. From an early 
date, at least in Rome, it became the custom to offer Mass on the stone 
tombs of the Martyrs. Butat this time there existed as yet no authoritative 
legislation. We read in the Acts of St. Reparatus of Antioch that the 
martyr offered the Holy Sacrifice as he lay in the stocks on the ground, a 
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cloth having been laid across his breast, so that his poor body, so soon to 
be tortured to death, was the living altar of this remarkable Mass. 


When Constantine became master of the world, peace and liberty came 
to the Church. Not a few of the imperial palaces were then turned into 
churches, as were many public buildings—basilicas, a name that remains 
to this day as a distinctive title for certain churches remarkable for their 
antiquity, beauty, or some other association. It was then that Pope 
Sylvester decreed that henceforth altars should be made of stone, and 
that they should receive a previous consecration in which they were to be 
anointed with holy chrism (viz., a mixture of olive oil and balsam). 

In those early centuries (as is the custom in the East to this day) there 
was but one altar in each church, a circumstance which by itself alone 
would procure for it exceptional honor. Moreover the altar did not then 
lean against the eastern wall of the building, but stood prominently before 
the people under the central dome (if there was one), or under the triumphal 
arch which separated the nave from the apse. At the end of the latter 
was the episcopal chair flanked on either side, in a semi-circle, by the places 
of the clergy. The altar was either a plain square block of marble or some 
other stone, or a stone slab supported by four columns (or even by only 
one solid central column). Nothing could be plainer than such an altar, 
but this plainness was remedied by the precious draperies with which it 
was clothed in front and at the back, and by the white linen sheets that 
covered its surface and fell down over its sides. The altar was surmounted 
and overshadowed by a ciborium of stone or precious metal, supported by 
four or more columns—generally four, symbolizing perhaps the four 
Evangelists. To give additional dignity to the altar, its base rested on a 
step or platform. There was then no tabernacle on the altar itself, the 
Blessed Sacrament being reserved either in a vessel suspended above the 
altar by a chain fixed in the ciborium or baldachino, or in a recess in the 
wall, or even in the sacristy. The celebrant usually faced the congrega- 
tion, and there were neither cross nor lights on the altar table itself. In 
memory of the altar tombs in the catacombs relics of Martyrs and other 
Saints must always be enclosed in the center of the altar table. It is 
impossible to ascertain at what time the custom was introduced of placing 
reliquaries on the altar itself, but the first recorded approval of the practice 
dates from the eighth century. In course of time more and more relics 
were displayed; they ended by being put in an elevated position above 
and behind the altar; a canopy was placed above them, and in this way, 
it would seem, the canopy or ciborium over the altar itself came to be dis- 
continued. There could not very well be two canopies; unfortunately it 
was the one that really mattered that was sacrificed. Not all churches 
possessed relics and reliquaries with which to adorn the altar. By the 
eleventh century altars were given a reredos even when they did not stand 
against the east wall. It was about this time too that the crucifix and 
candles were placed on the altar table itself. Originally the altar cross 
and candles were simply the cross and candles carried by the acolytes in 
the procession from the sacristy to the sanctuary. These were at first 
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placed on the steps of the altar. For many centuries there were no shelves 
or gradines on the altar. These innovations first made their appearance 
in Italy at the close of the Middle Ages, as did the tabernacle for reserving 
the Blessed Sacrament, which from that time onward came to be reserved 
in this fashion. From what has been said it is clear that the liturgical altar 
has been the subject of a long and varied evolution, but an evolution which, 
unfortunately, has not always been along sound liturgical lines; not that 
the Church has not laid down laws and given unequivocal directions on 
this most important subject. Let us now see what those prescriptions are. 


II. Rules about the Material and the Form of the Altar 


The Church’s regulations concerning the structure, adornment and 
equipment of the altar are laid down in the Code, the General Rubrics of 
the Missal, the Ritual, and the Cxremoniale Episcoporum. These books, 
which embody the traditions of a venerable antiquity, were carefully re- 
vised in the years immediately preceding and following the Council of 
Trent. The execution of these laws, and when necessary their further 
elucidation, was entrusted to a special commission or Congregation (that 
of Sacred Rites) founded by Sixtus V in 1587. It would be sheer sophistry 
to pretend that these Rubrics are not meant to oblige in conscience. If 
they were not meant to bind in conscience, their wording would be singu- 
larly infelicitous, and indeed all ecclesiastical legislation would become 
nugatory. It is certain that these prescriptions are formal commands 
of the most venerable authority in the world; hence, they cannot be dis- 
regarded or contravened without committing a sin of disobedience, the 
gravity of which is of course relative and must be assessed according to 
circumstances. 

It is an elementary condition of any law that it should be stated in 
clear and unequivocal terms. In this respect the Church’s legislation 
concerning the shape and furniture of the altar leaves nothing to be de- 
sired. The essential elements of this legislation are summed up in the 
very last of the General Rubrics (XX), printed at the beginning of the 
Missal. They are as follows: ‘The altar, whereon the Most Holy Sacri- 
fice of the Mass is to be celebrated, must be of stone, consecrated by a 
bishop or an abbot having faculties from the Apostolic See; or at least 
there must be a stone slab let into the altar, also consecrated by a bishop 
or an abbot, and large enough to hold the host and the greater part of the 
chalice. This altar must be covered with three sheets or clean cloths, 
blessed by a bishop or by some authorized person. The upper sheet at 
least must be oblong, so as to reach to the ground on either side; the other 
two may be shorter or may consist of a single cloth folded double. Let the 
altar be adorned with an apparel, in color corresponding, if possible, with 
the feast or office. In the middle of the altar let there be placed a cross 
and at least two candlesticks with lighted candles, one on each side. A 
card with the prayers said in secret should be placed at the foot of the 
cross. On the Epistle side there is to be a cushion on which the Missal 
rests. Nothing whatever is to be placed on the altar which does not ap- 
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pertain to the Sacrifice of the Mass or the adornment of the altar itself.” 

Let us now see what the Church has laid down on the structure of the 
altar. The Code (Canon 1197) recognizes two kinds of altars, immovable 
(or fixed) altars and movable (or portable) ones. By the expression im- 
movable or fixed altar is understood an upper table or slab, with the supports 
consecrated together with it as one whole; by the term movable. or port- 
able altar is understood a stone, generally of small size, consecrated by 
itself and called portable altar or sacred stone, or else the same stone with a 
support which, however, has not been consecrated together with it. Canon 
1198 gives further directions: (1) the table (mensa) of a fixed altar, as well 
as the stone of a portable one, must consist of a single natural stone, in 
one piece and unbreakable;' (2) in a fixed altar the slab or stone table 
must extend over the entire altar and be suitably attached to the supports; 
the supports must be of stone, or at least the sides or small columns sup- 
porting the mensa must be of stone. Both fixed and portable altars must 
have a sepulchre for the reception of the relics of Saints. Briefly the altar 
must consist of one single stone slab (mensa), its support or supports 
(stipites), and the cavity for the relics of Saints (sepulchrum), which is 
closed by a stone cover flush with the mensa. The columns need not be of 
one piece, but they must be of natural stone. The space between the 
columns may be filled in with marble or metal slabs, or it may be left 
open, to receive a reliquary or the body of a Saint. Of course, the whole 
altar may be one solid block of stone, when its symbolism would be even 
more striking, for ‘the altar of Holy Church is Christ Himself,’ says the 
Pontifical; and St. Paul declares: Petra autem erat Christus (‘‘And the 
rock was Christ,’’ I Cor., x. 4). The liturgical altar should stand free 
on every side, since at its consecration the bishop is expected to walk 
all around it and a priest also is to go round it, censing it, throughout the 
ceremony. Side altars may stand against walls or pillars, if this cannot be 
avoided. Neither the height nor the length and depth of the altar has 
been determined; here the architect must be guided by practical considera- 
tions: the height should not exceed 3!/, ft.; the depth should be about 
4 ft., so as to allow space for the tabernacle and for the cross which should 
rise from behind it. 

The tabernacle should occupy the middle of the high altar, on which, 
except in cathedral and certain conventual churches, the Blessed Sacra- 
ment should be reserved (Canon 1268, §§2, 3). This tabernacle is evi- 
dently meant to stand free on the altar, since it is to be “suitably draped 
or arrayed in keeping with liturgical laws’’ (Canon 1269, § 2). The cross 
and candles are likewise to stand on the altar itself—in planitie altaris 
(Cer. Episc., XII, 11); there is here no question of either tabernacle, 
cross or candlesticks standing on a gradine, as is so often seen. The 
draping of the whole of the tabernacle is prescribed by the Ritual (tit. IV, 
cap. I, 6). No exception can be made to the law, not even, as is so often 
done, when the tabernacle door happens to be of artistic workmanship or 


1 Hence a slab of synthetic stone, though just as hard and unbreakable as natural 
stone, does not seem to be proper material for an altar table, or for the stipites (supports). 
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of intrinsically valuable material. On July 1, 1904, the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of Rites having been asked whether it was permitted to retain the 
custom of not employing the veil ..., answered: ‘No, and let the Roman 
Ritual and the Decrees be followed.’’ If there is no room for the cross on the 
altar table itself, it may be fixed to the back of the altar, or hung from the 
dossal which serves as a reredos of the altar, or even placed on the. taber- 
nacle itself, but not inside the throne which serves for exposition of the 
Blessed Sacrament. Nor may the tabernacle be used as a base for the 
cross; the latter must be separately fixed above or behind it, say, on a 
ledge of the wall behind or above the tabernacle. Instead of six full- 
length candles, it is permitted to use metal tubes containing springs which 
continually push up small candles or stumps, thus creating the illusion of 
full-size candles. But what a pity to have recourse to such makeshifts; 
far better, and more worthy of the sanctuary, is it to restrict the number 
of candles to that required by the liturgy, or to spend on candles the money 
all too often expended on costly flowers. Reliquaries and images of 
Saints are recognized ornaments of the altar, but only on feast days. The 
cushion for the Missal is now almost universally replaced by a desk, and 
instead of one altar card custom has now introduced two more. 


The altar itself must be draped both in front and at the back, if the 
sacred table stands completely free. The Czxremoniale Episcoporum 
gives detailed instructions about the frontals. The frontal and the dossal, 
if there is one, constitute the best adornment of the altar and help to draw 
attention to it from the moment of one’s entering the church. The varying 
colors introduce an element of diversity, and in their turn contribute to 
heighten the symbolic significance of the altar table. Nothing could be 
more impressive, or more appropriate as an ornament on solemn days, 
than an antependium of rich material, silk or velvet, skilfully embroidered 
and displaying scenes from the Gospel or the life of the Saint whose feast 
it may be. Frontals of gold or silver are likewise permitted. 


It remains to speak of another important adjunct of the altar, one 
clearly prescribed by law yet very commonly neglected—vz., the canopy 
extending over the whole of the altar. Various names are in use to des- 
ignate this feature, according to its shape or the material used in the 
making of it. It is called a ciborium, when it is made of stone or metal and 
supported by four or more columns; it is called a baldachino, if it is of 
textile material. In many places a wooden baldachino, suspended above 
the altar, is used; this practice was very general in pre-Reformation 
England. The Cxremoniale Episcoporum prescribes such a covering of 
the whole altar and the footpace on which the altar stands. A Decree of 
the Congregation of Sacred Rites of April 27, 1697, prescribes the erection 
of a baldachino over all altars—not merely over the high altar, or the one 
on which the Blessed Sacrament is reserved. However, a note in the 
Index of the Decrees of the Congregation of Sacred Rites points out that this 
obligation no longer subsists, since it is not observed even in Rome itself! 
Hence, though the baldachino is still prescribed in the official rubrics, 
it would seem that observance is not insisted upon. However, a commen- 
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tator in Sacra Liturgia (vol. III, 69) explains that the note only refers to 
baldachinos over altars generally, but not to the baldachino over the high 
altar or that of the Blessed Sacrament. The mind of the Church even 
at this day is clearly shown forth in the questionnaire drawn up by order 
of Pius X (‘Pro Visitatione Apostolica Urbis ejusque Districtis,”’ February, 
1904), where we find this item: ‘“Whether there is a hanging baldachino 
or one supported by columns over the altar of the Blessed Sacrament.”’ 
It is nothing short of a tragedy that liturgical regulations are so commonly 
disregarded, usually on the plea of greater adornment of the altar; yet, 
writes Cardinal Schuster (‘‘Sacramentary,’’ I, 163), “‘if the liturgical 
regulations now in force are faithfully carried out, the altar will keep 
much of its impressive austerity of early days, and the faithful may follow 
freely enough the actions of the officiating priest, always provided that the 
holy table has only its simple ritual adornment and is unencumbered with 
shelves, light reflectors, and artificial flowers.’’ Cut flowers are allowed 
on the altar, but at least in Rome a Decree of the Cardinal Vicar has 
strictly forbidden the use of artificial flowers of whatever material: ‘They 
must be removed at once from churches and oratories and altars, nor may 
they be placed there for any reason whatsoever’’ (cfr. Clergy Review, 
August, 1932, p. 164). Would that a similar order were issued—and 
faithfully carried out—everywhere! For Benediction and Exposition the 
best place for the monstrance is the altar table. There is no need of 
either throne or baldachino, if the altar itself has that liturgical requisite. 
No permanent throne may be erected on the tabernacle. A permanent 
throne may however be built into the wall behind the altar, provided 
that it is not too distant from it, since it should form one whole with it. 
A movable throne may be placed on the tabernacle if there is no other 
means of exposing the Blessed Sacrament (at any rate, the practice has not 
been condemned), but this throne must be strictly movable and must be 
taken away after Exposition. 

Enough has been said to show what a strictly liturgical altar should be. 
If the Church’s laws were faithfully carried out, an altar would be dis- 
tinguished by an austere beauty which is all that it needs. The removal 
of superfluous, often enough merely trumpery ornamentation, from the 
stone of sacrifice which recalls and re-presents (viz., renders present) the 
immolation of Calvary, and a return to the dignified though seemingly 
cold and austere lines of antiquity, will by itself alone contribute greatly 
to a deeper understanding of the tremendous mystery for which the altar 
chiefly exists. 

For further information I would refer the reader to a most valuable little 
book by G. Webb, a Catholic architect, to which this paper owes much 
(“The Liturgical Altar,” London). Much useful information, though of 
a more antiquarian kind, may be found in Schuster’s ‘‘Sacramentary,’’ I, 
but the best sources of information and guidance are the official books 
mentioned in this paper. 





The Formation of a Choir 


By CLIFFORD A. BENNETT 


As a result of practically sixteen centuries of official decrees and pro- 
nouncements, even the most unmusical pastor can have no excuse for not 
being thoroughly conversant with the ecclesiastical regulations governing 
the music in his church. Of not the least importance is the choir which 
during the Ordinary parts of the Mass acts as proxy for the congregation- 
at least, until such time, as of yore, the faithful will again sing those sweet 
melodies and impetrations spoken of by St. Augustine when he openly ad- 
mits his delight in the chant used at Milan at the time of his conversion: 
‘How did I weep at Thy hymns and canticles, touched to the quick by the 
voices of Thy sweet attuned Church! The voices flowed into mine ears, 
and Thy truth distilled into my heart.”’ 

Eager as the pastor may be to “‘set his house in order,”’ he is limited in 
his ambitions. The fulfilling of the reforms in church music involves not 
only a change in the type of music sung, but the more radical and difficult 
change of building up a choral organization of boys and men in the places 
generally occupied by choirs of men and women. It is true that a con- 
siderable portion of the ‘‘Motu Proprio” is devoted to the praise of the 
ancient chant, but when polyphony and suitable modern music are to be 
used (which generally requires the use of trebles), then ‘‘the voices of boys 
must be used in accordance with the ancient usage of the Church.”’! Nor is 
it to be considered sufficient to delegate the Church’s song entirely to such 
an organization of men and boys. Pius XI elaborating on the ‘Motu Pro- 
prio” commands: ‘In order that the faithful may more actively participate 
in Divine Worship, let them be made once more to sing the Gregorian 
Chant, so far as it belongs to them to take part init. It is most important 
that when the faithful assist at the sacred ceremonies, they should not 
merely be detached and silent spectators, but they should sing alternately 
with the clergy or the choir, as it is prescribed.”* Aware of the difficulties 
in such a program, the Pontiff adds this encouraging remark: “Let the 
difficulties of this sacred task, far from deterring, rather stimulate and en- 
courage the Bishops of the Church, who, by their universal and unfailing 
obedience to Our behests, will render to the Sovereign Bishop a service most 
worthy of their episcopal office.”* __ 

CONGREGATIONAL SINGING.—The most logical approach to the problem 
of congregational singing and the formation of an efficient organization of 
men and boys is invariably traced to a systematic music course in the 
parochial school. This is where the foundation must be laid if we are later 
to expect the faithful to participate vocally at the High Mass. Unison 


! “Motu Proprio,” § 13. 
2 “Divini Cultus Sanctitatem,”’ § 9. 
3 [bid., § 11. 
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singing should be taught, and we must bear in mind that we shall never 
find a more perfect example of melodic music for the singing of our children 
and congregations than chant, which alone possesses those qualities which 
proclaim it the supreme model for all sacred music. It is ‘‘the chant proper 
to the Roman Church, the only chant she has inherited from the an- 
cient fathers, which she has jealously guarded for centuries in her liturgical 
codices, which she directly proposes to the faithful as her own, .. . and 
which the most recent studies have so happily restored to their integrity 
and purity. Special efforts are to be made /o restore the use of the Gregorian 
Chant by the people, so that the faithful may again take a more active part in 
the ecclesiastical offices, as was the case in ancient times.’’4 

GREGORIAN CHANT IN THE SCHOOL.—In the beginning of any program 
having for its aim the active singing of the congregation, the school children 
will be the basic support. Therefore, a definite school music program of not 
less than twenty minutes a day should be set aside under the direction of a 
competent teacher. Nothing should be allowed to interfere with this sched- 
ule, and it must be treated with the same respect and consideration as any 
other subject in the curriculum. Many excellent textbooks are available 
which lead the children through a graded course of music study, giving 
training in both secular and Gregorian music. Without such a daily pro- 
gram, the pastor will hope in vain to bring the High Mass and other ec- 
clesiastical offices out of the disfavor and neglect into which they may have 
fallen. Aware of this fact, Pius XI goes on to say: ‘Let the clergy, both 
secular and regular, devote their energies, either directly or through other 
trained teachers, to instructing the people in the liturgy and in music, as 
being matters closely associated with Christian doctrine. This will be 
best effected by the teaching of liturgical chant in the schools. Religious com- 
munities of men or women should devote particular attention to the 
achievement of this purpose in the various educational institutions com- 
mitted to their care.’ 

Boy Cuorrs.—As the parochial school will be the nucleus of any future 
attempts to restore an active congregational participation in the Liturgy, it 
will likewise be an infallible source from which to obtain the boy-voice ma- 
terial for the men’s and boy’s liturgical choir. The instruction of the young 
choristers must be entrusted to one with specialized boy-voice knowledge 
and experience. The instruction should be considered a part of the chor- 
ister’s schooling, and he should not be penalized and expected to give up 
his recreation time because he is a choir boy. Neither should he be given 
privileges. But he needs encouragement, and consideration should be 
given to the important part he plays in the Divine Service. From the 
fifteenth century the boy soprano has been considered the best instrument 
for the interpretation of sacred music, and far better than the most highly 
trained adult, who, however devout, almost must in a sense be performing. 
Boy-voice specialists have found that it is a sheer joy to work with boys. 
They have a peculiar loyalty all their own, and lack most of the traits of 
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vanity and temperament of their older associates. They love to help, and 
can exercise wonderful self-control when taught it is part of a job worth 
doing. 

An efficient boy-choir unit depends on many essentials, not the least of 
which is a mutual understanding between the choirmaster and the class- 
room teachers, backed by the sympathetic codéperation of the pastor. 
Reference is here made to the fact that at least a thirty-minute period 
should be set aside each day from the school curriculum, at which time the 
choirmaster may have the boys for instruction. During this period a sub- 
ject not of primary importance should be scheduled for the individual 
classes dismissing choir boys, and the schedule should be arranged so that 
the choir boys will miss the least important part of it. This problem has 
always been solved in schools where a sympathetic attitude exists. The 
morning period from 8:30 to 9 a.m., or the half-hour period before the 
noon recess, are advantageously scheduled for choir instruction. Gratify- 
ing results are seldom obtained in the afternoon, although a general rehearsal 
of the program for the Sunday High Mass may be held during the final 
period on Friday afternoons. The choristers will realize that they must 
put forth their best efforts for this, their final rehearsal before Sunday. 
Boys should not be required to attend evening rehearsals. The only pos- 
sible advantage would be the ensemble rehearsal of new music. It is sug- 
gested that rehearsals for this purpose be held before or after the Sunday 
service. Results will then be more gratifying from the viewpoint of dis- 
cipline, attendance, and musical accomplishment. 

And regarding discipline, choirmasters will all have their own methods in 
detail; some will have rules with their corresponding penalties, others will 
have practically no rules at all and only one penalty—‘‘the gate.” But 
whatever the system, the fact remains that a sacred function is to be ful- 
filled which the boys can do better than anyone else, and that bad be- 
havior defeats our end as much as bad singing. Boys have a tremendous 
amount of natural loyalty. The choirmaster should direct this to the 
‘‘cause,”’ which in this case means “to the greater glory of God.” 

In the average city and larger country parishes there are plenty of boys, 
from the age of nine upwards, who are potential choristers. The talent and 
vocal equipment are similar throughout the country. It is true that some 
boys inherit from their predecessors a beautiful way of singing and a tra- 
dition of good music in the home and classroom. But the principle that 
‘choir boys are made and not born”’ is axiomatic, and the beautiful voices 
heard in major organizations is due to assiduous training upon a founda- 
tion of only average talent. Given a group of boys with glowing enthu- 
siasm who really feel that the success of the choir rests partly upon each 
member, and a teacher who knows his subject, plus the enthusiastic co- 
operation of pastor and religious, the resultant unit will shortly be recog- 
nized as the proper and esthetically correct vehicle for the expression of 
the sentiments of sacred music. 

THE MENn’s Cuorir.—The radio has been a powerful means of instigating 
a desire to produce music of one kind or another. Schools everywhere are 
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granting more time for music study, and many more of our young people 
every year are recognizing the value of music study in all its phases. There 
also appears to be a growing desire on the part of our young men to sing in 
church choirs. Such a pure intention should be fostered. The singing of 
such choir members will affect the listeners more directly and favorably 
than the singing of those who join the choir for selfish means. Singers 
fired with real love for the holy office they exercise, will sing not only more 
willingly, but better. They will sing with a glad heart and willing spirit, 
and the Liturgy will be the true source of their religious life. 

The building-up of a men’s organization does not require the time and 
patience involved with the boy unit. A parish announcement usually 
brings more than a sufficient turn-out. The first principle should be one 
of high standard—aiming at getting things right. The privilege of entry 
should not depend alone upon the musical qualifications of the applicant; 
his life must be such as to warrant his participation in the sacred functions 
which devolve upon singers. No matter how good the voice, an irreverent 
and careless person should not be allowed to join the choir. Once this 
qualification is determined, then we may concern ourselves with his musical 
ability. In this case, more than good will is demanded. A choir singer 
must have a “‘telling’”’ voice. But he must be able to keep it under con- 
trol, and be able to merge his own personality in that of the choir. He 
should be a fair reader, have true sense of pitch, and some knowledge of 
Latin diction. Furthermore, it is essential that he follow directions, 
realizing that the good choirmaster is supreme, and must be implicitly 
obeyed. He must be a “good fellow’ and able to mix with his associates. 
A loyal choir member is punctual, reverent, enthusiastic, patient, and 
attentive. He realizes that he has a splendid tradition to uphold, and that 
all the time and care he expends upon the study of sacred music is an act 
of worship and a mark of devotion to the Liturgy. 

THE Pastor’s COGPERATION.—The pastor can offer more help than he 
often realizes. Occasional attendance at rehearsals and a word of encour- 
agement and approval will work wonders. In the absence of other re- 
muneration, the singers are entitled to the pastor’s personal interest. 
After all, it is his choir. Nor can satisfactory results be obtained without 
the necessary equipment. Each member should have his own music. A 
choir library should be built up, the music bound and catalogued. A room 
should be provided for the exclusive use of the choir, and furnished with a 
small reading library and a good piano. If the choir is a vested unit (as it 
should be), individual lockers should be provided, the surplices laundered 
at regular intervals, and the cassocks cleaned every season. None of these 
items call for an extensive financial outlay, but mean much in making the 
choir duties a pleasure and a privilege. 

TRAINING OF THE CHOIR.—A new choir group should rehearse twice each 
week. Vocal production, sight reading, rhythm drills, and Latin diction 
are some of the problems; the repertoire for High Mass and other ecclesi- 
astical offices are other problems. Gregorian Chant, its notation, tonality, 
peculiar rhythm, and expression alone take assiduous practice. The cere- 
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monies of the church year, especially such occasions as Palm Sunday and 
the Holy Week services and the major feasts of Christmas and Easter, wil] 
require very careful preparation. Such other services as Forty Hours’ 
Devotion and Confirmation make exacting demands on any amateur 
choir. There are always new melodies and compositions to be studied, and 
old ones to be made more perfect. Consequently, choir practices are a 
necessity. The pastor’s presence will add gravity and dignity to the re- 
hearsal, and he can lift the tedium of the session by explaining the liturgi- 
cal text. An annual announcement of the choir’s accomplishments and 
an expression of appreciation for its services will go a long way in sustain- 
ing the good-will and enthusiasm of the singers. 


THE ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER.—The pastor cannot lead his choir. 
It is obvious from its very nature that these duties and those of providing 
the organ accompaniment devolve upon the organist and choirmaster. 
Sufficient has been said concerning the liturgical character and importance 
of the choir to make it clear that only one with special training in Gregorian 
Chant, boy-voice and choir methods, Latin, the Liturgy, theory, voice and 
organ could possibly prosecute such a program as was outlined above. 
Apart from the question of musical attainment and education, it is to a 
very large extent upon the personality of the choirmaster that the success 
of the choir depends. He must be capable of ruling, able to secure obedi- 
ence to his directions without letting it appear that he demands obedi- 
ence; in other words, he must be tactful. He must be liturgically 
minded, and imbued with those religious qualities he wishes to pass on to 
his choir members. He must set the liturgical standard, and have the 
ability to realize that the music at High Mass is in itself a most solemn act 
of worship, and not a device for relieving the monotony of the service. 
On the occasion of such services as funerals and weddings he may be ap- 
proached by objectors—persons who prefer the kind of music to which they 
have been accustomed from their childhood. The choirmaster should 
take their feelings into consideration, but where a question of principle is 
involved (particularly with regard to the music of the Mass), he cannot 
yield without sacrificing the cause which it is his duty to foster. It will be 
impossible for him to promote that which is suitable unless he knows that 
his authority will be upheld by the clergy under whom he holds it. Upon 
the shoulders of the choirmaster and organist rests the power to ‘‘make or 
break” the choir. In these days the adversaries of the prescriptions of a 
long series of Papal Decrees are ever so ready to upset a new plan. The di- 
rector of the parish music and choir should not be discouraged. Let him 
anticipate success and work hard to obtain it, and it is sure to come. Let 
him remember that he holds in his hands a wonderful heritage of the 
world’s finest music. It is an honor for him to promote it and do his 
best. 


THE Law.—Any doubt that the ‘‘Motu Proprio” of Pius X enacted a 
Decree binding the clergy, organist, choirmasters and singers to its “‘scru- 
pulous observance’’ is swept away by the following quotation from the 
solemn Apostolic Constitution ‘“‘Divini Cultus Sanctitatem’”’ of Pius XI 
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in 1928: ‘“These things We command, declare and sanction, decreeing 
that this Apostolic Constitution be now and in the future firm, valid and 
efficacious, that it obtain full and complete effect, all things to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Let no man therefore infringe this Constitution by 
Us promulgated, nor dare to contravene it.’’® 

The promulgation of the above-cited Constitution found the Catholic 
world struggling to emerge from the depths of sacred music’s disintegra- 
tion to a conscious realization and sincere attempt to revivify its past 
glories. Twenty-five years had passed and the fruits of the Church’s ex- 
perience during that generation were very ripe. Many pastors, organists 
and choirmasters with humble and obedient spirit had tried, with varying 
results, to ‘‘restore all things in Christ.’”” The tendency towards sensa- 
tionalism in the organ loft had begun to be displaced with an attempt to re- 
awaken the ideal of the first ten centuries—Gregorian Chant. An enlight- 
ened modern taste began to realize the superb melodious beauties in the 
chant, its appropriateness and perfect suitability to the Liturgy, and its 
magic power to lift the soul above this world and into a sphere above 
ourselves. Its study was revived in parish school and choir-room, and 
with greater fervor in seminaries and the houses of Religious. The ‘Motu 
Proprio” became the Ten Commandments of church music and the final 
authority for both pastor and church organist. Even Protestant musi- 
cians began to find advantage in the study of chant melodies, tonality, 
rhythm, and expression. 

The nature of this article precludes any detailed consideration or histor- 
ical narraticn of the fortunes of church music during the past 2000 years. 
It is sufficient to say that an incalculable array of papal and official docu- 
ments have been written, urging the faithful to a constant vigil so that the 
Gregorian melodies—the Church’s own liturgical handmaid—will con- 
tinue to sustain all possible rivalry, and exist for ever side by side with the 
Liturgy. The Popes were never indifferent to the chant, and history 
points to the efforts of all the Pontiffs from the time of Celestine (422-432) 
and his successors to safeguard the chant—the expression of religious 
thoughts and sentiments in our sacred functions. St. Gregory’s share in 
the organization of the chant and his renowned ‘“‘Schola”’ are too well known 
to need further comment here. About the year 1000 there appeared a de- 
cline in the observance of the principles of St. Gregory, and new, harmonic 
music led to a departure from the former ten-century active participation 
in the Liturgy by the laity. The situation became worse as the years 
passed. In 1324 Pope John XXII complained in the Constitution “Docta 
Sanctorum Patrum’’: ‘‘Certain exponents of the new school have brought 
into disrepute the basic melodies of the Gradual and Antiphonal. We 
prohibit absolutely for the future that anyone should do such things. .. .”’ 
In the sixteenth century the Council of Trent decreed: ‘‘The Bishops and 
Ordinaries must prevent the use in church of any music which has a sens- 
uous or impure character, and this, whether such music be for the organ 
or for the voice, in order that the house of God may appear and be in 
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truth the house of prayer.” The Decrees which followed in regular se- 
quence from Pope to Pope warned and prohibited, but many still gave 
“countenance to a type of music which should be altogether banned from 
our churches.’’ No one was surprised, therefore, when at last in 1903 the 
rule was laid down by Pius X regulating sacred music in the functions of 
public worship. 

SuMMARY.—In summarizing church music and our choirs as a whole, it 
is necessary to face the fact that standards which may have served well 
enough a few years ago will not pass the test to-day. The critical musical 
sense of our congregations has been profoundly affected by the radio. 
Ordinary people have learned to know what good music sounds like. Few 
would expect a perfect rendition of elaborate music in a small parish church. 
But they have a right to demand that it be edifying. Good music is un- 
doubtedly an aid to divine worship. Bad music is likewise a hindrance. 
It may not be appropriate to use music as an attraction, but it is also in- 
appropriate that it should repel the would-be worshipper. 


Anthracite Commercial Stokers 


By E. E. FINN 


In order that we may have a clear understanding of what is meant by 
“Commercial Heating’’ or ‘Commercial Steam Generation,”’ it is advisable 
to classify heating in general. The amount of coal burned per hour may be 
used as a basis for this classification. A domestic heating plant can be 
classified as one which burns up to 100 pounds of Anthracite per hour or 
generates 25 H. P. (horse power); a commercial heating plant is one burning 
101 to 1000 pounds per hour and producing the equivalent to a maximum of 
250H.P. Above this burning rate a plant would be classified as an indus- 
trial plant. 

For domestic heating the cost of equipment is of major importance, as 
this cost is much higher than the annual fuel cost for home heating. How- 
ever, in commercial heating the cost of a stoker is always less than the 
annual fuel bill. Because there is large tonnage involved in commercial 
firing, it naturally follows that it is unwise for a prospect to quibble about 
first cost of equipment. A slight increase in the price of equipment may 
result in a substantial fuel saving year after year. A few per cent increase 
in efficiency becomes important when large amounts of fuel are being 
burned. 

Labor saving is also a major factor to be considered in commercial 
firing, and this item should be considered in relation to first cost of equip- 
ment. It should be borne in mind that, even though the entire saving of a 
man’s time cannot be realized in some cases, it is possible that only a small 
part of his time will be utilized in filling a stoker hopper or removing ashes, 
and that the greater portion of his time can, therefore, be utilized for other 
useful work. With stoker firing it is frequently possilbe to save three- 
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fourths of a man’s time. This applies only to commercial jobs operating at 
less than 15 pounds pressure, known as low pressure installations. 

Most municipalities have regulations requiring the continuous presence 
of a man in a plant where a pressure of 15 pounds or more is carried. Even 
under this circumstance the boiler or stoker attendant can perform other 
useful work if it is brought to the proximity of the boiler. 

The function of a stoker is to automatically feed and burn coal, not only 
for the duration of the guarantee covering the machine, but for many years 
to come. It is often said: ‘The wise buyer is he who concerns himself 
more with what is behind a product than what is inside of it.”’ 

Anthracite Industries’ Laboratory takes this into consideration when 
testing and approving commercial stokers. At the present time two 
have been approved—one is the Skelly, manufactured and sold by the 
Combustion Engineering Company, 200 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
This old-established concern can furnish anything from hand-fired grates 
and blowers to traveling grate stokers and pulverized coal equipment for 
large power plants. The other approved commercial stoker is the Flynn & 
Emrich, manufactured by the Flynn & Emrich Company, Holliday and 
Saratoga Streets, Baltimore, Maryland. This company has also been in 
business many years and is dependable in every respect. 

Several other commercial type stokers have been tested, and, although 
not yet approved, they have not been rejected, and developments are being 
made prior to further tests. 

The Anthracite commercial stokers which have been approved by our 
laboratory were developed from bituminous models. The more thorough 
air distribution which is necessary for Anthracite has been found to result 
in generally higher efficiency even where bituminous has been burned on 
the approved Anthracite models. However, bituminous cannot be burned 
effectively unless additional furnace volume is provided. This can only be 
accomplished by pitting the stoker or raising the boiler. 

If a stoker is used only for Anthracite, pitting becomes unnecessary 
as will be explained later. This may result in a saving of from $300 to 
$800, depending upon local conditions. Anthracite can be burned with 
high combustion efficiency with very little combustion space due to its low 
percentage of V. C. M. (volatile combustile matter). 

Therefore, it follows that with proper stoker setting heights either bi- 
tuminous or Anthracite may be burned efficiently on these stokers. This 
enables a customer to substitute bituminous for Anthracite in the event 
there is a shortage of supply. 

Large buyers of fuel are never interested in the bulk of fuel which they 
purchase. They are more interested in the quantity of potential heat 
for the dollar spent and the ease and certainty of being able to put the 
greatest proportion of this potential heat into use. 

Anthracite heat values are very stable. This heat value does not vary 
with temperature changes, segregation, or age when in storage. Unless 
carefully spaced air vents are provided for bituminous in storage, there is a 
possibility of spontaneous combustion. This is really oxidation which re- 
duces the heat content of the fuel. With oil, the heat content varies with 
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increased temperature, there being an expansion factor of .0004 per degree 
F. A measured gallon at 185° F. will be only .95 gallons at 60° F.; therefore 
the buyer does not know how much he is getting for his dollar when he 
buys so many gallons of oil. Heat value of oil is generally quoted at 60 
degrees, and adjustments on gallons of oil delivered at a higher temperature 
should always be made. 


Anthracite commercial stokers are built in several types, the most com- 
mon of which is the underfeed retort type. Coal is fed from a hopper by a 
plunger or worm to the retort, where it is picked up by reciprocating plung- 
ers and pushed upward to the ignition zone. These types of stokers can be 
classed as underfeed stokers, for, as a matter of fact, they are under-fed, 
but after the coal is pushed up to the ignition zone, it is then burned on the 
principle of a magazine feed boiler. 


The burning fuel moves down over sloping grates, and as the coal is 
burned to ash, it drops over the edge into an ashpit which holds a suf- 
ficient quantity of ash to take care of at least a 12-hour firing period. 
With this principle of combustion there is always a uniform thickness of 
fire bed such as will provide complete oxidation. Therefore, the air supply 
need be varied only in relation to the quantity of coal being fired. Air 
pressure can remain constant because of an unchanging thickness of fuel 
bed. 


It naturally follows that much higher efficiencies can be obtained under 
this method of firing than is the case with stokers in which the thickness of 
the fire bed changes. For example, a thin bed immediately after cleaning 
that is gradually built up to a thick bed just before the next cleaning, or a 
thin bed after dumping grates that is gradually built up to a thick bed just 
before the next dumping of the grates (if this type of stoker is used), neces- 
sitates that the air pressure be varied with the fuel bed thickness, otherwise 
a sawtooth efficiency curve will result. 


In an underfeed Anthracite commercial stoker the entire area of grates 
supporting the fire bed is active grate area. This is in contrast to many 
low-priced bituminous stokers being sold to burn Anthracite, which pro- 
vide a dead plate along two or four sides of the retorts. These plates are 
actually dead plates as they do not have air openings and naturally reduce 
the active grate area, and hence reduce boiler capacity. With an Anthra- 
cite stoker the air supply can be varied and regulated for the actual retort, 
also for the dumping or spill-over grates which take the place of the dead 
plates in the lower price bituminous stokers. By reason of this principle 
the Anthracite stoker is not affected by the type of coal burned, as air dis- 
tribution can be so controlled as to completely and efficiently burn the 
fuel. 


During recent hurricanes in New England which caused an extended elec- 
tric power interruption, the Anthracite commercial stokers were operated 
at somewhat reduced output by converting them to hand-fired, natural 
draft jobs. This could not have been accomplished with an oil or gas 
burner. 
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Chain Grate Stokers 


This principle of firing Anthracite consists of an endless chain of jointed 
bars or plates which revolve around sprockets at the front and the rear of 
the furnace. This chain grate is arranged so as to offer a flat surface on 
which the fuel bed may rest while it is burning. These bars are as wide 
as the particular furnace in which the stoker is installed and are horizontal 
to the floor of the furnace. 

Coal is fed onto the front end of this grate before it enters the furnace. 
The thickness of the fuel bed on the grate is regulated by an adjustable grate 
or leveling bar. 

As the grate with its layer of coal enters the furnace, the coal is heated by 
the hot portion of the fire within the furnace. The volatile gases are dis- 
tilled out, and the coal is ignited. As the grate and its coal pass slowly 
toward the rear of the furnace, the coal is burned to ash which is dumped 
into an ash pit at the rear of the boiler, and the grate turns around the rear 
sprocket in its travel back to the front of the furnace. 

Air is admitted under the fuel bed where separate windboxes and tuyéres, 
under various sections of the grate, make it possible to regulate the quan- 
tity of air to meet the requirements of the different portions of the slowly 
traveling fuel bed. 

But just what is combustion? It isa chemical reaction. Chemical com- 
binations are expressed in letters or symbols such as listed in the following 
examples. We are interested in two particular elements which can be 
utilized for home heating, vis., C-Carbon and H-Hydrogen. Either or 
both of these elements, when accompanied by O-Oxygen and raised to 
what is termed the ignition temperature, will give off heat as they combine 
to form CO, CO: or H2O, which is water in some form. 

The following sketch illustrates the phases of combustion of Anthracite, 
Bituminous, Oil and Gas. An average grade of Bituminous consists of 
Fixed Carbon (same as Anthracite), 42% Volatile Hydro-Carbons, Ash and 
some water. 

Oil and Gas consist entirely of Hydro-Carbons. 


COMBUSTION STAGES 


THE COMMON FUELS 


ANTHRACITE GASES 
CoKE OILS 





BITUMINOUS 





Hydrogen Fixed Carbon Hydro-Carbons 
H Cc HC 
Perfect Combustion Gives: 
HO CO, H.O and COs 
Imperfect Combustion Gives: 
Free H and H:O CO and CO, H, H2O, C, CO and CO, 





EXPLANATION OF RESULTS OF IMPERFECT COMBUSTION 


H is unburned CO is partial combus- Free H is unburned 
tion Free C is unburned 
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BITUMINOUS ANTHRACITE, COKE GasEs, OILs 


H2O is completely CO, is completely CO is partly burned 


burned burned H2O is completely 
burned 
CO; is completely 
burned 
(Both colorless gases. (Both colorless gases) (Allcolorless gases except 
The H.O is in the C which issoot-smoke) 


form of vapor) 


If the fuels are heated to the “cracking point’’ without application 
of oxygen so no combustion takes place, the following results: 


H C Free H 
(No change) (No change) Free C (Soot) 


The preceding sketch was taken from ‘‘Modern Combustion, Coal Eco- 
nomics and Fuel Fallacies,’’ by Clarence V. Beck. 

When the hydro-carbon combinations are heated to approximately 
1400° F., they go through a ‘‘cracking process,” or in other words, sepa- 
rate so that the carbon and hydrogen each makes its separate reactions 
with oxygen. This all takes place so quickly that '/, of a second longer 
in the boiler might make the difference between a terrifically smoky fur- 
nace or a smokeless efficient furnace. It is, therefore, necessary for oxygen 
to chase the hydrogen and carbon, and turbulence must be provided if 
complete combustion is to result. And then, should these hot gases chance 
to come in contact with the cooler surface of the boiler, the chemical reac- 
tion ceases and carbon soot is deposited there. 

Another problem exists with bituminous combustion, as its fixed carbon 
must be burned while its hydro-carbon content is trying to escape. 

From the above we can readily understand that the combustion of An- 
thracite is a much more simple proposition. Being fixed carbon it 
“stays put’ in the stoker retort, and it is only a matter of adding the 
correct amount of air properly distributed to get complete combustion at 
the fire bed. Even though the gases of combustion come in contact with 
the cooler flue surfaces, no carbon is deposited and never does any un- 
burned carbon go out the chimney. 

Bituminous, oil and gas can be burned without smoke, but it is a much 
more difficult task than the burning of Anthracite. 

In the combustion of fuels, there are four steps to be taken, and we will 
compare fuels on this basis as the steps are enumerated. 

(1) Motsture Must Be Evaporated.—Naturally this water vapor is a 
dead-head passenger, and must be carried from the boiler with the gases of 
combustion, and the fare for this dead-head passenger must be paid for by 
the heating elements of the fuel. Anthracite has the lowest percentage of 
moisture of any fuel; and therefore, has a distinct advantage. Bituminous 
has a higher percentage, but not nearly as high as the percentage of moisture 
contained in oil and natural gas. 
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(2) Volatile Combustile Matter (V. C. M.) Must Be Burned.—Anthracite 
having the lowest percentage of volatile in the automatic fuel class has an 
advantage from this point. 

In order to burn the V. C. M. of bituminous, oil, or natural gas, a much 
larger combustion space is necessary than needed for Anthracite. A promi- 
nent smoke abatement engineer requires 1 cubic foot of combustion space for 
each 25,000 B. t. u. per hour release when oil heat is installed in low pres- 
sure boilers, and 1 cubic foot of furnace volume for each 30,000 B. t. u. 
per hour released in high pressure boilers. For bituminous he permits 
40,000 to 45,000 B. t. u. release per cubic foot per hour, depending upon 
the height of the combustion chamber. This engineer states that any 
boiler has sufficient combustion space for Anthracite. 

With oil and natural gas the supply of ample oxygen will not neces- 
sarily bring about complete combustion. It is equally necessary to main- 
tain the proper firebox temperature so that methane, ethane, ethylene, and 
hydrogen will be burned. Therefore, it is not uncommon to have a CO» 
reading as high as 12'/2%, and still have a heat loss of as high as 22.2%. 
This is more apt to occur where the flame is of the on-and-off type. 

(3) Fixed Carbon Must Be Burned.—Anthracite is almost entirely fixed 
carbon, while bituminous contains a varied amount of fixed carbon. The 
burning of fixed carbon is a very simple process, as it stays put while burn- 
ing and burns in proportion to the amount of oxygen or air supplied. It is, 
therefore, a simple matter to maintain either a low rate of combustion or a 
high rate, whichever is necessary to maintain a uniform room temperature 
so desirable from the standpoint of health and comfort. 

However, we find another difference between the burning of fixed carbon 
from Anthracite and that from bituminous. Bituminous tends to coke and 
presents a different problem. The coke structure must be broken so that 
the proper amount of air may pass through it to make it burn. It cannot 
be guaranteed that proper air distribution will result, as air openings are 
not uniform. It is for this reason that deeper fuel beds are maintained 
with bituminous. At low rates of combustion, particularly where summer 
loads consist of service water heating only, it is not uncommon to find 
that natural draft through the holes in the coke structure or coke trees 
will produce excess heat to the extent that the safety valve on the boiler 
is opened. 

With Anthracite there is always a porous bed of uniform thickness, 
thereby assuring uniform air distribution. 

(4) Ash.—Ash should be as nearly as possible free from unburned fuel. 
With Anthracite, since ash drops from the stoker into a pit, practically no 
labor is involved as compared to the low price bituminous stokers where ash 
must be removed by hand in the form of clinkers. Even with bituminous 
dumping grates, the large clinkers are more objectionable than Anthracite 
ash, and frequently it is necessary to force bituminous clinkers through 
the opening of dumping grates by means of a slice bar. 

Oil has the advantage in that this fuel burns without an ash residue; 
therefore, it is common practice for oil salesmen to talk about the ash-han- 
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HE experience of St. Mary’s 

Church in Cleveland is 

typical of many Catholic 

institutions which have 

installed Skelly Stokers 
for automatic firing of either an- 
thracite or bituminous coals. In- 
variably the owner of a Skelly Stoker 
effects a welcome reduction in the 
annual coal bill while providing 
ample heat for all his parochial 
buildings. 


Father Rudge, who was kind enough 
to express his experience in the letter 
reproduced on the left-hand page, 
found he could reduce fuel costs by 
burning a much cheaper grade of 
coal after his Skelly Stoker was in- 
stalled. Other examples show a ma- 
terial reduction of coal consumption 
without a change in fuel. 


The reliability of the Skelly Stoker in 
operation and the ruggedness of its 
construction are also revealed by 
Father Rudge’s letter. At the time 
of writing, not a penny had been spent 
for stoker maintenance. 


A Skelly Stoker installation might 
produce similar benefits for you. 
Units are available to meet all re- 
quirements from 25 to 400 developed 
boiler hp. 


An illustrated 24-page booklet which 
describes the advantages of Skelly 
Stokers is available without obliga- 
tion. We shall be glad to send you a 
copy together with a new engineer- 
ing bulletin that offers unbiased in- 
formation and assistance in the selec- 
tion of the best type and size of 
stoker to meet your problem. Write 
for them. 


SKELLY STOKERS are in use by CATHOLIC CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, 
CONVENTS, MONASTERIES, ORPHANAGES AND HOSPITALS 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


HOLY CROSS CHURCH 


Rochester, N. Y. 


SACRED HEART CONVENT 


Scranton, Pa. 
ST. ANN’S MONASTERY 


Barberton, Ohio Erie, Pa. 

ST. AUGUSTINE’S CHURCH ST. STANISLAUS’ CHURCH 
Brooklyn, New York Greensboro, N. C. 

ST. PATRICK'S SCHOOL ST. LEO’S HOSPITAL 
Cleveland, Ohio Indiana Harbor, Ind. 
ST. ANN’S CHURCH ST. CATHERINE’S HOSPITAL 
Cleveland, Ohio Kansas City, Mo. 


ST. BONIFACE’S CHURCH 


Dunkirk, New York 


ST. MARY’S MONASTERY 


Elizabeth, N. J. 


ST. MICHAEL’S COMMUNITY 
HOUSE 


ST. VINCENT’S CHURCH 


Millmont, Berks Co., Pa. 


BERNADINE SISTERS’ CONVENT 


Newburyport, Mass. 
IMMACULATE CONCEPTION 
SCHOOL 


Toledo, Ohio 


ST. ANTHONY'S ORPHANAGE 


Wheeling, W. Va. 


SISTERS OF THE VISITATION 
— DE CHANTAL ACAD- 


COMBUSTION ENGINEERING CO., INC. 


When writing to advertisers please mention THE HOMILETIC AND PasToRAL REVIEW 


200 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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dling cost from Anthracite. In this regard it should be remembered that it 
costs approximately '/s¢ per gallon to heat Bunker C oil from flow tempera- 
ture to burning temperature. This cost balances ash-handling cost with 
Anthracite. 

Ash disposal from a plant generally can be accomplished without cost. 
There are innumerable cases where state or city highway departments are 
collecting and storing ash to be used upon icy streets during the winter 
months. There are other cases where a contractor is glad to get the ash for 
concreting. At the present time Anthracite ash from commercial firing 
brings from 55¢ to 95¢ per cubic yard where it is used in making cement 
building blocks. 

Oil-burner salesmen frequently stress the maintenance costs of stoker 
keys or grates, representing that these costs do not exist with an oil burner. 
This is, of course, true; however, engineers and architects in general agree 
that the maintenance cost of oil burner refractories offsets the maintenance 
of grates or stoker keys. 

When comparing heat value of oil and Anthracite, the latest U. S. Mine 
Bureau data should be used as a basis of comparison. This gives Anthra- 
cite a heat value of 13,300 B. t. u. per Ib., dry basis. A comparison of heat 
content on this basis is liberal to oil, because the determination of heating 
value of a fuel by a laboratory gives the higher heating value, since the 
water that is generated during combustion of the sample gives up its latent 
heat. This value, however, is not the measure of useful heat in the fuel, due 
to the fact that the water vapor in actual combustion in a boiler is carried 
off at the temperature of the gases of combustion, which is frequently from 
400° to 700° temperatures, resulting in a definite loss. 

A recent bulletin published by U. S. Department of Agriculture states 
that ‘‘the difference between the laboratory, or higher heat value, and the 
lower heat value of fuels is too large to be negligible. The difference is not 
great with fuels of low hydrogen content, but is serious with fuels having a 
high hydrogen content. The discrepancy is appreciable, and some correc- 
tion should be made for the difference between these values when com- 
paring fuels on the basis of claimed heat content or B. t. u. value.” 

In comparing prices, of fuels and heat value, it should be remembered 
that the heat value of oil is quoted at a standard temperature of 60°. 
A 15° API oil which would fall in the range covered by Bunker C or No. 6 
oil, would need to be heated to approximately a temperature of 220°. 
Starting at the standard condition of 60° F., this would mean that every 
gallon of oil must be raised 160°. The mean specific heat of an oil of this 
type in this temperature range is 3.66 B. t. u. per gallon per degree rise. 
Therefore, the B. t. u. required to raise one gallon of oil from 60° to 220° 
will equal 3.66 X 160 = 585 B. t. u. 

If this heating is done electrically, costs will be as foliows: 


5¢ per KWH—Cost per Gallon ¢1.06 
4¢ per KWH—Cost per Gallon 85 
3¢ per KWH—Cost per Gallon . 64 


2¢ per KWH—Cost per Gallon .42 
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Where electrical preheating is employed, the cost as shown above should 
be added to the cost of the fuel oil in order to arrive at the cost of the oil as 
delivered to the burner. (This does not include cost of heating to ignition 
or burning temperature.) 

There is often considerable misunderstanding in comparing claimed ef- 
ficiencies of equipment and fuels. As a matter of fact, we should not be 
particularly interested in an efficiency attained by a twenty-four hour test, 
nor should we be misled by efficiencies claimed for maximum boiler output 
so long as this maximum rating does not continue throughout the heating 
season. We should be more concerned regarding operating efficiency for 
the entire heating season. After all, we buy fuels to furnish heat for the 
entire heating season, and the real measure of success is the cost and con- 
venience in obtaining the desired healthful, uniform temperature through 
out the season. 

It is also important when comparing fuel costs on the basis of experience 
to give consideration to factors which may effect a just conclusion. Too 
frequently, fuel consumption resulting from past use in a poorly constructed 
plant has been compared with the fuel consumption after the plant has been 
improved and a capital investment made in the purchase of additional 
equipment. Fuel consumption should be compared only on the basis of the 
fuel being burned in the same boiler and with the same capital investment 
made for improvements and equipment. 

In considering heating problems for buildings which house continually 
or intermittently large numbers of people, there are three major points of 
consideration. The first is a healthful temperature. A physician would 
describe this as a uniform temperature, as colds and other illness are more 
apt to occur due to variations in temperature. The second point to be 
considered is safety. The various steam boiler insurance companies offer 
a lower insurance rate for Anthracite as compared to oil or natural gas. 
This is particularly true when smoke or explosion damage is included 
along with fire protection. The third point is costs. This item includes 
both fuel and labor costs. Where boilers are operated in excess of 15 
pounds pressure, a man must be in constant attention, as required by law. 
When pressure is 15 pounds or less, only intermittent attention or inspec- 
tion is necessary. In this regard Anthracite stokers require that hoppers 
be filled and ash removed approximately once for each eight-hour shift. 
This inspection is necessary for oil-burning or gas equipment, as any piece 
of machinery needs occasional inspection. 


Oil-Burning Equipment for Large Buildings 
By G. W. Boxn 


The pioneering days of oil burning are past history. The facts that 
favor oil versus coal as a fuel for large buildings are rapidly being realized 
by building owners and building management companies. Oil-burning 
equipment, of proven ability to burn efficiently the heavy cheap number 
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six fuel oil fully and automatically, has reduced fuel and boiler room 
operating costs of large buildings to a new low, and has in addition given 
a more uniform and satisfactory supply of heat with the complete elimi- 
nation of objectionable smoke, fly ash, and the noise and dirt incident to 
the handling of coal and ashes. These latter accomplishments are now 
known to a large number of tenants who prefer space in a building and a 
location in a neighborhood where the handling and burning of coal has 
been dispensed with. 

The general realization of these facts has been retarded and is being 
retarded by the large number of incomplete, poorly engineered, light-oil- 
burning equipment which was designed for small installations, and (because 
of false price consciousness or ignorance on the part of the property owners, 
or ignorance and greed on the seller’s part) was adopted in place of proper 
heavy-oil-burning equipment. Just as the automobile industry offers 
automobiles for carrying satisfactorily light passenger loads in far greater 
numbers and styles as compared with heavy duty trucks, the oil-burning 
industries offer light-oil-burning equipment for homes and small buildings 
that is too often installed in large buildings. This equipment was not 
designed to burn automatically the heavy, cheap, highest-heat-value oil. 

The application of this type of equipment and light grades of fuel oil 
to large buildings is just as ludicrous as would be the adoption and use of 
passenger car automobiles for hauling sand and gravel. 


The oil burner itself performs a function in a complete oil-burning system 
very similar to the function of a carburetor in an automobile. Its function 
is to break the fuel oil up into many small particles and intimately mix 
these small particles of oil with the correct amount of air to provide ideal 
conditions for complete combustion. Oil burners that will perform this 
function when handling the heavy grade of fuel oil can be had from a 
number of different manufacturers. While the oil burner plays a very 
important and necessary function, there are many other devices required 
to complete a heavy-oil-burning system that are just as vital to the suc- 
cessful operation of the system. Oil pumps, pre-heaters, combustion 
chamber design, draft adjusters, piping, viscosity valves, ignitors, various 
automotic controls, etc., all made by different manufacturers, must be 
chosen to fit the requirements of the particular job, properly installed on 
the job and coérdinated and interlocked so that the fuel-oil-burning system 
as a whole will function efficiently and under automatic control. The 
design and construction of the boiler combustion chamber is a very im 
portant factor in the interest of fuel economy and upkeep costs. Only 
a competent oil-burning engineer with oil-burning experience and knowl- 
edge is capable of designing the proper combustion chamber for the various 
boilers and the various boiler settings encountered on different jobs. The 
proper choice, sizing, proper installation, and correct codrdination of all 
the other needed equipment to complete a satisfactory heavy-oil-burning 
system require this same experience and knowledge on a large job where 
a difference of ten, twenty, or thirty per cent in over-all operating efficiency 
means thousands of dollars spent yearly that could be saved. 
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There is a vast difference between producing a fire under a boiler and 
providing a source of supply of heat to the boiler that is at all times in 
keeping with the boiler’s ability to absorb the maximum amount of heat 
delivered to it, and further in proportion to the varying heat demands on 
the boiler by the building. One is modern and efficient, the other primitive 
and wasteful. 

The contract for furnishing and installing oil-burning equipment in 
large buildings should be made subject to plans, specifications, super- 
vision, and approval of a competent consulting engineer. The consulting 
engineer should be given instructions by the owner to take bids only from 
those concerns of proven ability to furnish and install fully automatic 
heavy-oil-burning equipment. 

The consulting engineer’s plans and specifications should, in addition 
to being descriptive of the equipment required to meet the physical condi- 
tions of the particular building, call for the inclusion of accompanying 
needed accessory equipment to insure that the oil-burning equipment will 
operate at the highest possible economy. Perhaps the importance of this 
needed accessory equipment can be made clear in part by explaining that 
oil is potential heat in a concentrated form as compared with coal. There- 
fore, in order to prevent waste this concentrated fuel must be accurately 
fed to the boiler in quantities that are in exact proportion to the demands 
for heat. It is obvious that this can only be done with accuracy and 
economy when the rate of flow of oil to the burners is automatically con- 
trolled by mechanical means. It is of equal importance that the flow of 
air into the boiler be controlled automatically by mechanical means, be- 
cause the rate of air flow to the boilers must at all times be in exact pro- 
portion to the rate of oil flow if th's concentrated fuel is to be burned eco- 
nomically. In order to accomplish this vital coédrdination of air and oil 
supply to the boilers, at a rate proportional to the demands for heat, 
auxiliary equipment not generally furnished by the oil-burning contractor 
must be called for in the engineer’s specifications. Most boiler plants 
designed for the burning of coal are provided with a stack that has far 
greater capacity than is required to burn oil. This excess stack capacity 
makes necessary the installation of an automatic barometric draft adjuster 
that will reduce the draft and hold the draft to the constant minimum 
draft required to fire the boilers at maximum required rate. Without 
this needed accessory it will be impossible to maintain efficient combustion 
of the oil, for it is evident that, unless the draft that causes air to enter 
a boiler is held constant, there can be no constant ratio maintained be- 
tween the flow of air and oil to the combustion chamber. Changes in 
outdoor weather conditions, changes in wind velocities, changes in rate 
of firing, all produce changes in the stack draft and make necessary the 
installation of an automatic barometric draft adjuster to compensate for 
these changes and hold a constant set draft. 

Next in importance in maintaining the proper ratio of air and oil needed 
to burn this concentrated fuel economically is a device that will auto- 
matically maintain the flow of oil in constant ratio to the flow of air. This 
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is sometimes attempted by automatically keeping the heavy oil at a con- 
stant temperature, and then interlocking the positioning arm of the oil 
valve with the positioning arm of the air shutter and/or the auxiliary air 
damper. Such an arrangement, if properly installed and codrdinated, 
gives fair results while burning an oil of constant viscosity, but requires 
resetting with every change of oil viscosity at the controlled oil tempera- 
ture and pressure. 

A more positive and more accurate control of oil flow to the burner 
can be obtained by the use of a device known to the trade as a viscosity 
valve. This device will insure the set rate of flow of oil to the burner 
regardless of wide changes in oil viscosity or oil temperatures. 

The correct constant proportion of oil and air feed to the combustion 
chamber will result in fuel savings of from ten to thirty per cent. On 
large buildings this saving will represent in one year’s time more than the 
cost of the equipment to obtain this saving plus the consulting engineer’s 
fee, and will insure, in addition, clean combustion without objectionable 
smoke and the need for frequent cleaning of the boilers. 

The maximum economy on heavy-fuel-oil-burning installations can be 
obtained in the majority of large buildings only if the installation is made 
fully automatic. In addition to the saving in labor made possible by the 
fully automatic systems, there are to-day available reliable control instru- 
ments that surpass human ability to control the needed heat input in 
relation to the heat loss. These instruments will sense and take advantage 
of all changes of outdoor weather that effect the heat loss from a building, 
and give dictation and setting to the oil-burning equipment so that heat 
will be supplied to the building at all times proportional to the outdoor 
weather demand. This invariably results in fuel economy and satisfied 
occupants. 

Many large building owners and their superintendents or building engi- 
neers rest their decision to continue to burn coal on fallible superficial 
reasoning or investigations. Surveys made by reliable sources prove this. 
Such remarks as, ‘““‘We are waiting for oil burners to be perfected,’’—‘‘We 
understand that it requires 160 gallons of oil to equal a ton of coal,’’ ‘““‘We 
fear that oil soot will soil the building,’’ etc.—are humorous in the face of 
the performance of many thousands of oil-burning installations over the 
past ten years. 

In answer to those waiting for oil burners to be perfected, there are a 
large number of large buildings using heavy fuel oil that show the maxi- 
mum efficiency that the boilers are designed to deliver. These same 
boilers, under the same management, when burning coal, were not operat- 
ing within ten to thirty per cent of the efficiency that the boilers were 
capable of delivering. Further, all competent consulting engineers will 
credit properly installed automatic oil burners as capable of averaging 
ten per cent higher combustion efficiency than the average hand-fired coal 
jobs. This general increase in combustion efficiency of oil versus coal is 
due to the fact that the hydrocarbons in the oil can be more intimately 
mixed with the oxygen in the air, plus the fact that all air entering the 
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boiler is under automatic controls that maintain the proper ratio of air 
and oil to give complete and efficient combustion. Any excess air entering 
the boiler beyond that needed to complete combustion of the fuel enters 
the boiler at room temperature, robs the boiler of the heat required to raise 
the room air temperature to stack temperature, and carries this waste 
heat up and out the stack. Every time the firing doors in the boiler are 
opened to shovel in coal, useless air rushes into and through the boiler 
and carries useful heat up the stack. Excess air passing through the boiler 
will often result in fuel losses of 20% or more. Insufficient air to support 
combustion results in a sooted boiler, black smoke belching out the stack, 
and some fuel loss due to incomplete combustion of the fuel in the combus- 
tion chamber and the loss of some unburned fuel passing up the stack. 
Contrary to general belief black smoke belching out a stack (while unde- 
sirable for many reasons) seldom indicates a fuel loss of more than 5%, 
whereas a clear stack may indicate fuel losses of 30%. A boiler plant 
under full firing and operating under efficient combustion will show an 
unobjectionable gray haze at the top of the stack. 

The statement that it requires a certain number of gallons of oil to 
equal a ton of coal is without foundation unless more facts are given. All 
number six fuel oil has a close average of 152,000 British thermal units of 
heat in a gallon of oil. Anthracite coal averages 12,500 B. t. u. per pound, 
and bituminous coal averages 13,500 B. t. u. per pound. It must be re- 
membered that all number six oil purchased will approximate, within a 
negligible amount, the heat value given above. The heat value of coal 
varies widely from the average values given. It is, therefore, very neces- 
sary to know the heat value of the coal used before any worthwhile com- 
parison in volume of oil required to equal a ton of coal can be made. Large 
users of coal who do not consummate their purchases on a price based on 
its heat content, may be paying a high price for a low dollar per ton coal. 
Oil under fully automatic control will show maximum savings over hand- 
fired coal during the fall and spring months, because the automatic controls 
will insure that only the amount of fuel required to meet the reduced 
demands will be used. 

In keeping with the high proven combustion efficiency of to-day’s 
oil-burning equipment and the dependable automatic equipment available, 
objectionable smoke or soot delivered out of chimneys to soil buildings 
and pollute the atmosphere is a condition of the past. The best colored 
silks, potato flour, Shredded Wheat biscuits, crackers, rayon, banana 
flour, and many other products sensitive to the absorption of unburned 
carbon are dehydrated and baked directly in the combustion gases of 
automatically controlled oil burners. This should be proof positive that 
oil burners under automatic control have reached a stage of perfection and 
efficiency that manually controlled hand-fired jobs have never reached and 
probably never will reach. 


In summary of the above, and condensing for the interest of large build- 
ing owners the facts of interest pertinent to oil-burning equipment, po- 
tential heat in the form of number six fuel oil can generally be purchased 
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at a lower price than in the form of coal in all localities other than in the 
coal mining districts. This will probably always be true, because labor 
plays a very small part in oil cost to the producer and seller. Oil being a 
condensed fuel can be transported great distances from its source at a small 
cost compared with the more bulky coal. Ojil-burner equipment for large 
buildings should be designed and built especially for handling number six 
fuel oil, which sells at less per gallon and contains more heat units per 
gallon than the lighter fuel. 

The oil-burning system should be made fully automatic to save labor 
and to insure the highest possible constant efficiency. The proper auto- 
matic controls should be chosen to regulate the rate of fuel consumption 
in proportion to the rate of building heat loss. The stack or chimney 
which is the cause of the greatest heat loss should be automatically con- 
trolled by a barometric draft adjuster capable of holding the draft on the 
boiler to the minimum constant draft required for maximum combustion. 
The air and oil entering the boiler should be automatically controlled to 
insure a constant correct ratio of air to oil at all times. Such an oil-burning 
installation will in most localities save its entire cost of installation in 
reduced fuel and labor cost within a five year period on large buildings, and 
give the satisfaction and clean building conditions that occupants of the 
better class are fast learning to demand. 
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Agnus Dei Tabernacles 


Patented and Approved 
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Eunsurine the Sacred Species within an 
Agnus Dei Tabernacle. Its chaste beauty is strictly 
liturgical. Its construction conforms with the 
Rubrics. Its exclusive patented features offer 
unequaled compliance with the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of the Sacraments’ Instruction on the Diligent 
Custody of the Most Holy Eucharist. 
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FULL TEXT GRATIS ON REQUEST 
SUMMIT BRASS & BRONZE WORKS, INC. 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF LITURGICAL ART METAL WORKS 
935-37 Demott St., North Bergen, N. J. 
AGNUS DEI TABERNACLES, Agnus Dei Safes, Repositories, Communion 


Railing, Gates, Candlesticks, Crosses, Poor Boxes, Solid Bronze Altar Cards, Vest- 
ing Card, Tablets and Memorials, Lavabo Tablets, Votive Stands, etc. 


For your protection:—LOOK FOR EMBLEM OF AGNUS DEI ON FACE OF 
LOCK, name AGNUS DEI ON KEY-BOW 
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